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MONTANA  TERRITORY 


CHAPTER  L 
EXTENT  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  the  mi^st  of  our  western  mountains,  a  fitting  crown  of  our  continent, 
and  sending  to  distant  oceans  two  of  America's  grandest  rivers,  is  the  broad 
Territory  of  Montana.  Next  to  the  youngest,  and  hitherto  one  of  the  most 
isohited  of  our  dependencies,  Montana  supplies  a  record  and  piomises  a  future 
at  which  one  may  well  pause  in  considering.  Glance  at  the  map,  and  try  to 
realize  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Montana  covers  all  that  vast  region 
lying  between  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-ninth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  fourth  and  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  meridian  of  west 
longitude,  extending  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  north  and  south  —  a  total  area  of  about  150,000  square 
miles,  or  nearly  100,000,000  acres.  But  perhaps  we  can  all  more  fully  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  of  these  figures  when  we  remember  that  the  six  New 
England  States  and  the  great  State  of  New  York  would  not  cover  this  area, 
that  Minnesota  and  Iowa  could  be  turned  over  upon  it  and  a  margin  left  for 
Connecticut  to  rest  upon,  or  that  ^gland  and  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland 
combined,  do  not  near  equal  it  in  size.' 

And  how  ridiculous  would  seem  a  comparison  of  the  resources  of  any  of  our 
older  or  larger  states  with  those  of  Montana.  This  magnificent  empire  of  the 
new  Northwest  contains  16,000,000  acres  of  fertile  farm  lands,  a  more  extensive 
area  than  is  covered  by  an  entire  average  Eastern  State.  It  contains  38,000,000 
acres  of  tinexcelled  grazing  lands,  a  pasture-field  alone  larger  than  the  great 
prairie  State  of  Illinois.  Its  surface  underlaid  with  stratum  after  stratum  of  coal — 
largely  embraced  in  the  grazing  and  agricultural  area  already  mentioned  — 
amounts  to  60,000  square  miles,  and  would  not  only  entirely  cover  the  giant 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  would  extend  well  over  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
monwealths which  encompass  that  greatest  of  all  our  eastern  coal-mining  re- 
gions. And  then  Montana  forests,  14,000,000  acres  in  extent,  cover  more  terri- 
tory than  those  of  the  noted  lumbering  State  of  Michigan,  whose  product  in  this 
line  reaches  a  valuation  of  $40,000,000  per  annum.  Of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Montana  the  world  knows  more,  for  a  region  whose  quartz  veins  and  sluice- 
boxes  have  poured  out  over  $150,000,000  in  treasure  in  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  its  settlement,  under  such  discouragements  as  have  fettered  this  Territory, 
cannot  pass  unnoticed.  Remember,  too,  that  this  seemingly  boundless  domain, 
with  resources  impossible  to  comprehend  or  calculate,  does  not  occupy  an  un- 
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"''^favorable  position  on  this  globe  of  ours.  The  whole  of  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  portions  of 
•sunny  France,  lie  north  of  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  Montana. 

Montana's"  name  indicates  its  prevailing  chirographic  character,  and  is 
simply  a  translation  of  the  Indian  name  Tajj-a-he- shock- up,  or  "  Country  of  the 
Mountains."  For  convenience  in  description  it  is  popularly  divided  into  five 
large  basins,  four  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  one  to  the  westward. 
These  basins  are  broken  into  large  numbers  of  minor  valleys  separated  and 
sheltered  by  spurs  projecting  from  the  main  mountain  ranges.  Each  maybe 
said  to  have  its  own  peculiar  river  system,  as  complete  and  grand  as  that  of  any 
first-class  state.  Though  generally  divided  from  each  other  by  mountain  ranges, 
they  are  easily  accessible  by  good  wagon  roads  over  low  passes.  The  entire 
region,  a  most  harmonious  blending  of  mountain  and  valley,  lake  and  river, 
presents  a  physical  grandeur  and  excellence  scarcely  equaled  on  the  globe. 
Verily,  as  a  resident  expresses  it,  "Montana  was  molded  in  the  heroic  style  of 
terrestrial  architecture.  Her  cloud-piercing  mountains,  in  which  lie  buried  the 
wealth  of  nations;  her  unrivaled  scenery,  which  can  charm  the  painter's  eye; 
her  magnificent  rivers,  upon  which  can  be  borne  the  commerce  of  a  world;  her 

I  extensive  plains,  upon  which  may  feed  and  fatten  countless  herds;  her  fertile 
valleys,  that  would  yield  wealth  and  happiness  to  thousands  of  homes;  her  mild 
and  salubrious  climate  —  all  go  to  prove  this." 

RIVERS,   VALLEYS  AND  MOUNTAINS. 

Montana  undoubtedly  presents  the  finest  river  and  valley  system  in 
America,  and,  therefore,  in  the  world.  Here,  almost  within  stone's  throw, 
are  the  founts  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  our  continent  that  finally  flow  into 
either  ocean,  the  one,  with  its  tributaries,  possessing  2^000  miles  of  navigable 
waters  within  Montana's  boundaries.  Northward  for  300  miles,  and  then  east- 
ward, through  peaceful  valleys,  the  faires^  of  all  Montana  landscapes,  through 
occasional  mountain  gorges,  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  in  the  world,  now  thun- 
dering over  dizzy  precipices  and  again  almost  losing  its  identity  in  unruffled  lakes, 
pours  the  mighty  Missouri.  Eastward  from  the  nation's  wonderland  and  pleas- 
ure-ground, and  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  claiming  features 
none  the  less  majestic,  and  even  more  picturesque  than  the  first  named,  is  the 
beautiful  Yellowstone.  Northward  and  southward  from  points  not  many  miles 
distant,  and  wandering  in  diverse  ways  for  a  thousand  miles,  only  to  meet  again 
near  the  western  sea,  flow  the  Hellgate  and  the  Snake,  the  two  great  forks  of  the 
Columbia.  Aside  from  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone  and  Upper  Columbia  —  each 
possessing  thrice  the  volume  of  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh  —  are  a  dozen  so  large 
and  beautiful  that  we  pause  and  wonder  whence  they  come,  and  that  the  world 
knows  so  little  of  their  manifold  attractions.  Among  these  I  may  name  the 
Jefferson,  Gallatin,  Madison,  Musselshell,  Bitter  Root,  Sun,  Milk,  Hellgate, 
Beaverhead  'and  Flathead.  Adding  to  these  the  almost  numberless  laterals 
which  course  and  beautify  every  ravine  and  valley,  we  ■  find  here  unlimited 
water-power  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation.  These  boun- 
teous waters,  clear  as  crystal,  and  flowing  over  gravelly  beds,  are  everywhere 
full  of  either  mountain  or  salmon  trout  and  other  fish. 

The  valleys  drained  and  nourished  by  these  mountain  streams  are  wider, 
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more  extensive,  and  possess  a  lower  average  altitude  —  therefore  a  more  genial 
climate  —  than  ahy  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  north  of  New  Mexico,  except- 
ing alone  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  are  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  and 
are  generally  sheltered  and  rendered  extremely  picturesque  by  overlooking  pine- 
covered  mountain  ranges.  They  are  rarely  more  than  a  dozen  miles  wide,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  if  the  arable  lands  of  the  principal  ones  alone  were  placed  in  a 
continuous  body  they  would  form  a  belt  4,000  miles  long,  averaging  four  miles  in 
width  —  a  belt  of  country  unexcelled  for  fertility,  which  would  stretch  across 
our  prairies,  plains  and  mountains  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  Flanking 
these  valleys,  and  often  extending  to  the  summits  of  adjacent  mountains,  are 
the  almost  illimitable  natural  pasture  lands,  producing  thick  carpets  of  grasses,, 
which  cure  as  they  grow  and  in  winter  furnish  food  as  nutritious  as  oats.  The 
soils  are  largely  the  washes  and  wear  of  the  great  mountain  ranges.  For  ages 
the  valleys  and  plains  have  been  gathering  their  present  accumulation  of  valuable 
decomposed  and  pulverized  organic  matter,  which  is  so  largely  drawn  upon  by 
vegetable  growth.  Those  qualities  which  eastern  farmers  try  to  replace  by 
plaster  of  paris,  bone-dust,  ashes,  lime,  etc.,  exist  in  lasting  quantities  in  these 
alkaline  earths.  This  fact  and  the  dry,  pure  atmosphere  account  for  the  great 
superiority  in  all  elements  of  nutrition  of  far- western  grasses,  grains  and  veg- 
etable products  over  those  of  the  states. 

Montana  offers  neither  the  illimitable  and  monotonous  level  prairies,  which 
distinguish  some  Mississippi  Valley  states,  the  vast,  impenetrable  forests,  which 
were  encountered  and  struggled ■  with  for  years  away  "down  east,"  and  in 
which  a  settler  could  hardly  carve  a  home  in  one  lifetime,  or  the  marshy  low- 
lands of  the  Lake  region,  whose  enervating  atmosphere  needs  no  mention  here; 
but  a  charming  alternation  of  wooded  mountain  and  arable  valley,  of  rolling 
upland  pasturage  and  well-drained  meadow,  characterize  the  topography  of  the 
Territory. 

One  fifth  of  the  area  of  this  vast  Territory,  or  about  20,000,000  acres, 
is  mountainous.  While-  a  few  of  the  ranges  are  broken  and  grandly 
rugged,  the  majority  consist  of  beautiful  swells  of  no  extreme  height  and 
presenting  acclivities  so  gentle  that  natural  roads  run  over  them  by  easy 
grades  at  many  points.  Indeed,  valley,  bench  and  mountain  often  blend  so 
evenly  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
The  mountains  are  jeweled  at  all  altitudes  with  copious  springs,  "  as  clear  and 
cold  as  crystal  ice."  Even  the  passes  over  the  highest  ranges  in  Montana  us- 
ually have  an  altitude  of  only  about  G,000  feet  above  sea  level  —  no  greater  than 
the  elevation  of  the  plains  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  less  than  1,000  feet 
greater  than  Denver,  Colorado,  a  city  surrounded  by  highly  productive  farms. 
Nearly  all  the  arable  Montana  valleys  average  from  500  to  2,000  feet  lower  than 
the  most  fertile  ones  of  Colorado  or  Utah.  Montana's  highest  peak  would 
hardly  reach  timber-line  in  Colorado,  and  her  average  mountains  only  reach 
heights  which  in  the  Centennial  State  are  made  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  It  is  a  land  of  gentle  acclivities,  over  which  you  often  pass  without 
knowing  when  you  are  upon  the  summit.  These  gradual  slopes  and  moderate 
altitudes  greatly  facilitate  travel,  development  and  commerce.  Nearly  all  of 
the  richest  mines  are  easily  approached  by  natural  and  ungraded  roadways  — 
an  advantage  found  in  few  other  mining  regions  in  the  world.  Further,  a  con- 
sultation of  the  valuable  tables  compiled  by  Prof.  Gannett,  of  the  Hayden  sur- 
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vey,  discloses  the  fact  that  51,600  square  miles  of  Montana's  area  is  less  than  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  only  9,000  square  miles  of  Colorado's  ^rea,  and  none  of 
Utah's,  is  at  a  less  altitude  than  4,000  feet.  Montana  also  possesses  valley  and 
bench  lands  covering  an  area  of  40,700  square  miles  at  a  less  altitude  than  3,000 
feet,  while  neither  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  or  Wyoming  contain  an  acre 
of  surface  as  low  as  3,000  feet.  Carrying  this  still  further,  we  find  that  these 
official  reports  make  the  mean  or  average  height  of  Montana  above  the  sea 
3,900  feot;  that  of  Nevada,  5,600;  of  New  Mexico.  5.660;  of  Wyoming,  6,400, 
and  of  Colorado,  7,000  feet  —  Montana  possessing  an  average  altitude  above 
the  sea  of  2,260  feet  less  than  the  general  average  of  those  rich  and  thriving 
commonwealths.  These  comparisons  are  worthy  of  study  in  connection  with 
the  climatic  features  of  Montana,  for  it  is  patent  that  if  its  mountain  ranges 
possess  an  altitude  no  greater  than  that  of  arable  valleys  in  other  Rocky  Mount- 
ain regions,  its  climate  in  valley  and  mountain  must  be  less  rigorous  than  that 
of  localities  even  further  south.  The  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  the  Bitter 
Root  and  Cceur  D'Alene,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Belt, 
Highwood,  Snow,  Judith,  Tobacco  Root  and  Bridger  ranges,  in  the  southern 
and  central  portions  —  nearly  all  extending  in  a  general  north  and  south  direc- 
tion—  are  Montana's  principal  "  water-sheds." 

TIMBER  LANDS. 

About  13,000,000  acres  of  this  mountain-land  are  covered  with  heavy  forests, 
while  probably  the  fringes  of  soft- wood  timber  skirting  all  of  the  streams — 
which  here  are  never  thought  of  as  forests — would  aggregate  1,000,000  acres 
additional  of  timber  land.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Territory  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  roughest  mountain  country  are  covered  with  a  heavy  even 
growth  of  pine,  spruce,  cedar  and  tamarac,  while  in  the  central  and  eastern 
sections,  where  the  mountains  are  less  rugged,  these  same  varieties  lend  great 
beauty  to  the  landscape  by  occurring  in  lesser  breadths — often  reminding  us  of 
groves  set  on  gra,ssy  slopes  by  human  hands.  By  a  wise  disposition  in  this 
matter,  the  heavier  forests  almost  invariably  occur  on  the  finest  mineral  lands, 
where  most  needed.  The  lower  country,  exceptionally  good  for  grazing  and 
farming,  though  not  always  adjacent  to  timber,  is  close  enough  for  practical 
needs. 

Lumbermen  recognize  in  these  forests  three  distinct  varieties  of  pine,  these 
being  familiarly  known  as  "yellow,"  "black,"  and  "bull."  In  the  lower  val- 
leys, often  many  miles  distant  from  other  forests,  are  the  fringes  of  cottonwood, 
water  ash,  willow  and  box  elder,  all  growing  large  enough  to  answer  for  the 
unpretentious  homes  of  the  farmers  and  stock  men,  or  for  fuel.  In  the  north- 
wQBtern  corner  of  the  Territory  we  encountered  a  species  of  mountain  mahogany 
which  grows  to  a  diameter  from  six  to  ten  inches,  and  seems  as  fine-grained 
and  heavy  as  the  beautiful  Honduras  mahogany.  To  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance the  tamarac  of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States  grows  only  in  the 
lowlands  and  swamps,  while  here  it  is  found  high  up  in  the  loftiest  mountains. 
The  yellow  pine,  which  is  most  commonly  used  here,  takes  a  handsome  finish, 
possesses  much  strength,  and  is  so  hard  and  pitchy  that  ordinary  wear  and 
weather  have  little  effect  upon  it.  It  is  the  general  utility  lumber  par  excellence 
and  Montanians  carve  it  into  almost  anything,  from  a  stool  to  their  most  elab- 
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orate  residences.  Black  pine  and  bull  pine  are  more  knotty,  and  are  used  for 
rough  work  of  all  kinds.  Spruce  is  extensively  used  for  scantlings  and  joists, 
and  here  approaches  the  oak  for  toughness  and  elasticity. 

While  Montana  can  offer  no  such  prodigious  wonders  of  the  forest  as  Cali- 
fornia or  other  Pacific  Coast  sections,  she  boasts  the  most  extensive  forests  of 
moderately  large  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  In  Missoula  county  you  can  ride  for 
days  at  a  time  through  yellow  pine  timber,  in  which  trees  stand  within  four  or 
five  feet  of  each  other,  many  towering  up  seventy-five  feet  to  the  first  limb,  and 
being  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  banner  lumber  district  is  along 
Hell  Gate  River,  in  the  county  named.  Pine  and  cedar  trees,  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base  and  three  hundred  feet  high,  are  not  at  all  rare  in  that  locality, 
and  the  spruce  grows  proportionately  large. 

There  are  now  forty-two  sawmills  in  Montana,  turning  out  some  6,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  annually.  The  market  for  lumber,  heretofore  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  mining  camps  and  cities,  with  the  mining  interest  sadly  depressed 
for  a  series  of  years,  these  figures  are  hardly  an  indication  of  what  lumbering  in 
this  rich  northland  will  be  in  the  near  future.  Immense  quartz  mining  enter- 
prises are  beginning  to  consume  heavy  lumber  with  great  rapidity,  while  the 
cities  which  are  being  fostered  by  their  lavish  yields  of  gold  and  silver  are  also 
consuming  different  grades  as  never  before. 

Three  or  four  of  the  most  prominent  towns  of  Montana,  have  extensive 
planing  mills,  sash  and  blind  factories,  etc.  Helena  has  three  or  four  such 
establishments,  which  turn  out  every  species  of  plain  and  ornamental  wood- 
work needed  in  building  the  most  elegant  residences.  One  firm,  besides  their 
extensive  factories  at  Helena,  have  four  sawmills  within  eighteen  miles  of 
the  city.  Their  sawmills  cut  nearly  30,000  feet  of  lumber  daily.  A  portion  of 
their  product  is  rapidly  turned  into  dressed  lumber,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  office 
furniture,  concentrating  machines,  fanning  mills,  etc.  There  is  also  a  factory 
which  turns  out  some  very  pretty  designs  of  furniture  from  native  pine  and 
cedar.  A  church  of  Virginia  City  is  furnished  with  home-made  cedar  furniture, 
which  is  as  handsome  as  worshipers  could  wish. 

Average  retail  prices  for  lumber  in  the  different  Montana  cities  are  about  as 
follows:  Rough  lumber,  $20  to  $25  per  1,000  feet;  dressed  and  matched  floor- 
ing, $40  to  $45;  dressed  finishing  lumber,  $40;  lath,  $7  per  1,000  feet;  shingles, 
$4.50;  good  four-panel  doors,  from  $3.50  to  $5  each,  according  to. size  and 
finish;  common  sash,  glazed  and  primed,  $3  to  $4.50  each;  blinds,  $3  to  $4.50. 
Wholesale  prices  are  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  less.  In  some  localities,  notably 
in  Missoula  county,  the  chopping  and  hauling  of  logs  is  done  by  contract. 
There  the  choppers  receive  $1  per  1,000  feet  for  felling  the  trees  and  cutting 
them  into  suitable  lengths,  realizing  about  $3  per  day  for  their  work.  Then 
haulers  deliver  the  logs  at  the  mills  at  an  average  of  $3  per  1,000  feet.  Saw- 
yers are  paid  $50  per  month  and  board.  Near  Helena  all  work  in  the  timber 
or  at  the  mills  is  paid  for  by  the  day  or  month.  Choppers  get  $50  per  month 
and  board;  firemen  and  yardmen,  $60  and  board;  sawyers,  $125  and  board; 
rough  hands,  never  less  than  $50  and  board.  At  the  planing  mills,  journeymen 
get  $4  per  day,  and  the  foreman  $5  per  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   MONTANA  CLIMATE. 

It  is  a  very  popular,  though  entirely  mistaken  notion,  that  the  farther  north 
we  go  the  colder  it  grows.  The  altitude,  the  character  of  the  surface,  prevailing 
winds,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  many  other  conditions,  give  us  entirely  different 
climates  on  the  same  lines  of  latitude,  I  would  like  to  devote  many  pages  to 
the  consideration  of  this  one  subject,  for  to  homeseekers  everywhere  the  climate 
of  any  of  these  northwest  territories  is  the  one  great,  inconceivable  bugbear. 
But  I  must  be  content  with  calling  attention  to  the  facts  as  they  exist,  without 
attempting  to  more  than  allude  to  the  "whys  and  wherefores  "  of  their  existence. 
Observations  and  tests,  followed  through  a  long  series  of  years,  prove  that  the 
western  coasts  of  the  continent  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  far  warmer  than 
the  eastern.  This  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents and  the  thermal  currents  of  the  great  oceans  in  distributing  the  heat  of  the 
tropics  to  these  shores.  That  great  river  of  warmth,  the  equatorial  or  Japan 
current,  kindly  pours  the  full  force  of  its  heated  breath  against  the  low  coast- 
line of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  inland  over  plains  and  mountain  tops, 
even  east  of  Montana's  eastern  border.  Tracing  the  isothermal  line  of  50'' 
Fahr.  half  way  round  the  universe,  we  find  it  passes  through  the  great  wheat 
growing  districts  of  southern  Russia,  through  the  beautiful  vinelands  of  south- 
ern France,  and  on  westward  through  Harrisburg,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  in 
our  own  country;  but,  presto!  our  hot  air  currents  from  the  western  ocean  are 
too  warm  for  it  in  Montana,  and  it  describes  a  far  northern  circle,  taking  in  vast 
tracts  of  all-the-year  pasturage  in  the  British  possessions. 

Deer  Lodge.  Montana,  possibly,  will  not  be  thought  so  far  "out  of  the 
world  "  when  readers  stop  to  think  that  it  is  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
beautiful  Venice;  oc  Montana's  northern  boundary  be  deemed  so  hopelessly  near 
arctic  seas,  when  they  consider  that  it  has  the  same  latitude  as  Paris,  where  all 
the  fruits  and  cereals  of  the  middle  temperate  zones  of  the  earth  reach  their 
greatest  perfection.  In  writing  of  the  Montana  climate  I  of  course  refer  to 
that  off'ered  by  the  inhabitable  and  settled  valleys.  In  the  mountains  winter 
does  often  pinch  very  hard  and  snow  falls  to  great  depths  —  but  of  course  such 
regions  are  only  utilized  for  their  mines  and  forests  —  and  eyen  then  are  no  worse 
than  the  forests  of  Maine  and  Michigan.  It  is  the  glorious  and  almost  continu- 
ous sunshine,  hoVever,  which  shall  always  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  charm 
of  the  Montana  climate.  Records  before  us  prove  that  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  254  days  of  perfect  sunshine  at  Helena,  while  Boston  averages  only 
191,  and  Buffalo  and  Chicago  about  110  fair  days.  Following  is  an  extract  from 
the  meteorological  register  at  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  bearing  upon  this  point 
particularly,  and  also  giving  the  mean  temperature  of  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter  for  six  consecutive  years.  This  shows  an  average  of  291  fair  days 
each  year  — 100  more  than  Boston  boasts.  Fort  Benton,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered is  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Territory: 
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METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT,    FORT    BENTON. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

No.  of  fair  days 

No.  of  cloudy  days  .... 
Mean  temperature — 

RrtrmD"  .            

305 
60 

11° 
48° 
61° 
29° 

Inches. 
1.5 

291 

74 

25° 

52° 
63° 

28° 

Inches. 
1.06 

277 
88 

13° 
56° 
68° 
33° 

Inches. 

,1.98 

289 
76 

17° 
55° 
66° 
36° 

Inches. 

1.82 

286 
79 

14° 
54° 
61° 
30° 

Inches. 

1.72 

300 
65 

24° 

50° 

58° 

Winter 

32° 

Average  monthly  fall  of 
rain  or  melted  snow  . 

Inches. 
1.06 

As  valuable  as  any  reports  which  could  possibly  be  offered  are  the  notes  kindly 
furnished  us  by  Granville  Stuart,  Esq.,  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Montana 
pioneers.  Mr.  Stuart's  personal  observations  extend  from  1857  to  1871,  and 
therefore  supply  a  faithful  record  during  a  period  not  covered,  I  believe,  by 
any  other  authority.  The  notes  were  principally  made  in  Deer  Lodge  valley, 
which  is  much  higher  in  altitude  and  considerably  colder  than  the  majority  of 
the  settlements.  Could  Mr.  Stuart's  notes  have  been  made  in  either  of  the 
Missoula,  Yellowstone  or  Missouri  valleys,  the  showing  would  have  been  far 
more  favorable  for  Montana. 


The  winter  of  1857-8  was  very  mild.  Snow  did  not  lie  longer  than  a  lew  days  in  any  of 
the  principal  valleys.  Cold  not  intense,  except  a  few  days  in  December  and  January.  Cattle 
and  horses  in  open  air,  without  shelter  or  food  except  such  as  they  got  on  the  prairie,  gained 
steadily  all  winter,  and  came  out  fat  in  the  spring. 

The  winters  of  1858-9  and  1859-60  were  very  similar,  averaging  probably  a  little  colder  and 
with  a  little  more  snow,  but  quite  pleasant  in  the  main. 

The  winter  of  18B0-1  was  a  little  colder,  but  would  not  have  been  called  a  bad  one  in 
Illinois  or  Iowa. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  snow  falling  in  difterent  valleys  to  a 
deplh  of  from  six  inches  to  two  feet. 

The  winter  of  1862-3  was  quite  as  mild  as  that  of  1857-8.  The  thermometer  at  Deer  Lodge 
fell  no  lower  than  12°  below  zero. 

The  winter  of  1863-4  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  preceding,  snow  lying  but  a  few  days 
at  a  time  in  the  valleys.  A  severe  snowstorm  occurred  January  7.  after  which  mercury  fell  to 
—33°,  but  the  cold  snap  only  lasted  a  week. 

The  winter  of  1864-5  showed  an  increased  degree  of  cold.  Mercury  fell  as  low  as  —34°  in 
December  and  January;  but  snow  was  not  bad  until  March,  when  mercury  also  again  fell  as 
low  as  —27°    Stock  did  well  enough  without  any  feed  during  this  winter. 

The  last  half  of  the  winter  of  1865-6  was  quite  severe,  mercury  sinking  to  —.34°.  witli 
violent  snow  and  wind  storms;  but  no  stock  died,  although  none  were  fed. 

The  winter  of  1866-7  was  very  mild  up  to  December  24.  with  no  snow.  From  then  on  till 
April  it  was  the  worst  winter  known  in  Montana.  However,  scarcely  any  cattle  died, 
although  but  few  were  fed  and  none  sheltered.     Coldest  day.  —32°. 

The  winter  of  1867-8  was  comparatively  mild;  coldest  day.  —30°.  No  suffering  among 
stock,  (irass  was  plenty,  and  wa-*  never  covered  with  snow.  No  sleighing  at  Deer  Lodge 
at  any  time.  Valleys  dry  and  dusty.  The  snowfall  during  this  winter,  not  including  that 
which  melted  as  it  fell,  was  20^  inches;  greatest  depth  at  any  one  time,  21/^  inches. 

The  winter  of  1868-9  was  almost  no  winter  at  all.  No  snow  of  consequence;  not  enough 
for  sleighing  at  Deer  Lodge.  Stock  all  fat  in  spring,  and  were  not  fed  or  bou-ed.  Nearly  all 
the  hay  cut  for  the  last  two  years  was  kept  over,  it  not  being  necessary  to  use  it  Total  snow- 
fall, 16%  inches;  greatest  depth  at  any  one  time.  2  inches. 
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The  winter  of  1869-70  quite  mild;  not  enough  snow  for  sleighing  at  any  one  time,  and  that 
little  lasting  only  a  few  days.     Total  snowfall,  29  inches. 

The  winter  of  1870-71  was  also  very  mild  and  open.  Scarcely  any  snow,  and  stock  kept 
in  good  condition  on  the  range.     Greatest  depth  of  snow  at  any  one  time.  3  inches. 

The  winter  of  1871-2  was  a  very  severe  one,  but  not  commencing  until  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber. The  greatest  depth  of  snow  at  one  time  in  Deer  Lodge  valley  was  12  inches.  There  was 
but  little  suft'ering  among  stock,  except  among  herds  of  Texas  cattle  which  had  been  driven 
in  during  the  fall,  and  were  thin  in  flesh,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  climate.  Not  more  than 
two  per  cent  of  all  stock  in  the  Territory  were  lost. 

Mr.  Stuart  discovers  throughout  his  twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  north- 
west that  the  hard  winters  seem  to  come  exactly  five  years  apart,  and  ventures 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  wise  and  humane  move  upon  the 
part  of  stockmen  to  make  a  little  provision  for  these  exceptional  seasons.  Note 
the  following  table  of  mean  temperature  for  the  months  cf  December,  January, 
February  and  March,  and  snowfall  for  each  month,  the  observations  having 
been  made  at  Deer  Lodge,  and  covering  a  period  of  eight  years: 


December. 

January.           February,     j        March 

Is  M  It 

rr  ^       Snow- 
^^'"P-j    fall. 

Temp. 

Snow-   rp  „,^     Snow-'m  „,     i  Snow- 
fall.      Temp,     j^,,     ^Temp.;    j.^^, 

i  liijt 

1867-8 

1868-9 

1869-70.    .. 
1870-71..    .. 
1871-2. . 

1872-3 

1873-4 

1877-8 

in. 

24°            51/2 
26°. 7        8 
24°.  1        74 
19°. 2        41^ 
16°          16  J£ 
17°.  3      l^'/i, 
12°.  3        -2% 
30°          none 

1%° 
20°.  4 
22° 
30^ 
15°. 7 
'21°.  4 
25° 
29° 

in. 

4>:i         25° 
314        24°. 6 
4           29°. 4 
5>^        23°. 5 
11         ,  30° 
i^%     I  16°.  5 
8  3-5     22° 
11/2        37°.  7 

in. 

\^ 

0-2 

si 

2% 
834 
4 

/4 

in.. 
3.5°. 5  [     25i£ 
29°           2V2 
26°  5      10  1-5 
32°. 5      12>^ 
34°. 8      11 
29°.  3        ■[% 
26°.  6      113-5 
4.5°. 3   ,     -m 

in.        in. 

20°  7      1414          2 
25°  5      173^          2 
2.5°.  5      29             4 
26° . 3      31              3 
24°.  1      41  i        12 
21°.  1      33           16 
21°  5      26><^          31/2 
35°.  5       41/2          1 

Moans  (or  / 
8  years,  f 

21°. 2        1% 

20°,  2 

5;^^        26° 

4' 2 

32°.  5        {i% 

25°     ;  24;^ 

Note.— Observation  not  made  during  winters  of  1874-5.  1875-6  and  187G-7. 

Deer  Lodge,  as  already  noted,  will  average  a  few  degrees  colder  than  most 
of  the  other  principal  valleys  of  Montana,  and  yet.  as  shown  in  this  table,  its 
climate  is  really  excellent,  the  average  snov/fall  of  the  four  months  for  eight 
years  being  only  24}^  inches,  and  in  only  two  years  did  it  exceed  four  inches  in 
depth  at  any  one  time.  The  table  gives  the  average  temperature  of  both  day 
and  night,  and  of  course  the  temperature  for  daytime  only  would  be  very  much 
higher.  A  series  of  observations  prove  that  Missoula,  Montana,  enjoys  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  over  5°  higher  than  Deer  Lodge,  where  the  above  observa- 
tions were  taken.  This  is  also  about  the  same  mean  for  the  large  valleys  of  Sun 
River,  Missouri,  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Ruby  and  Beaverhead.  The 
greater  portion  of  inhabited  Montana  has  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  48°. 

The  report  of  the  observer  at  the  United  States  signal  service  station,  Virginia 
City,  Montana,  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  climate,  and  very 
favorably  exhibits  its  salubrity  and  general  healthful ness.  The  altitude  of  Virginia 
is  5,713  feet  and  its  climate  correspondingly  rigorous,  when  compared  with  the 
fertile  valleys  lying  nearly  2,000  feet  below.  The  yearly  statement  shows  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  station  in  1872  the  mean  temperature  has  varied 
but  little  in  any  year,  the  highest  being  40.8  degrees,  and  the  lowest  39.4  degrees. 
That  Virginia  is  not  subjected  to  excessive  summer  heats  is  established  b\  the 
fact  that  the  highest  temperature  recorded  in  the  six  years  covered  by  the  report 
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was  94  degrees.  The  mildness  of  the  winters  in  Montana  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment that,  with  but  one  exception,  in  January,  1875",  when  the  temperature 
reached  44  degrees  below  zero,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  six  years  was 
19  degrees  below  zero.  Another,  and  to  agriculturists  a  most  important  item, 
is  the  statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  —  the  greatest  being  in 
1877  (17.47  inches),  and  the  least  for  a  whole  year — the  report  for  1872  being  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  year — in  1874  (1G.32  inches),  showing  an  equality  in  the 
annual  distribution  of  rain  and  snow  that  is  very  remarkable. 

VIEGINIA    CITY   KEPORT. 


Mean  Temp. 

Max.  Temp. 

Min.  Temp. 

Total  Eainfall. 

1872 

40.5° 

12.00  in. 

1874 

40.8° 

90° 

—18° 

1682 

1875 

39.4° 

88° 

—44° 

16.48 

1876 

40.7° 

92° 

—19° 

17.00 

1877 

40.5° 

94° 

—1-6° 

17.47 

1878 

42.5° 

92° 

—15° 

19.06 

NOTE- 

-  Returns  for  1872  arc  incomplete. 

A  few  comparisons  may  not  be  amiss.  To  residents  of  states  I  shall 
name  they  will  prove  that  Montana  not  only  offers  more  sunshine  and  with  its 
moderately  rigorous  winters  a  far  more  healthful,  invigorating  atmosphere  than 
any  section  east  of  the  Missouri  can  boast.  The  average  temperature  of  Helena, 
Montana — which  is  1,000  feet  higher  and  consequently  cokler  than  many  of  the 
best  valleys — in  1866  was  44.5°.  The  average  of  six  stations  in  Minnesota  for 
the  same  time,  41.6°.'  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  at  Helena  were  22.36 
inches;  at  six  stations  in  Minnesota,  27.89°.  The  average  of  winter  months  in 
Helena,  in  1867  was  23.70°.    In  Minnesota,  21.3°. 

The  mean  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  for  a  period  of  six  years  from  1866  to 
1872  was  43.7°,  and  that  of  Vermont  for  same  time,  43.2°,  while  that  of  all  of 
our  principal  valleys  as  before  stated  is  48°,  being  more  than  four  degrees 
warmer  than  those  old  and  wealthy  states.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Wis- 
consin for  five  years  from  1866  to  1871  was  44.8°;  that  of  Michigan  for  the  same 
time  was  45.8°;  of  Iowa,  46.4°;  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  47.3°;  of  Con- 
necticut, 47.6°;  of  Nebraska,  48.6°;  of  Illinois,  49.9°;  of  Ohio,  51.2°.  This  shows 
that  the  climate  of  Montana  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  first  six  of  those  rich  and 
powerful  states,  and  that  it  is  but  little  colder  than  Nebraska,  lUinois  and  Ohio. 
Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  dryness  of  atmosphere  makes  several  more 
degrees  in  favor  of  Montana's  climate  as  against  the  damp,  raw  temperatures  of 
some  of  the  states  named.  These  figures,  correct  and  reliable,  prove  that  the 
climate  of  Montana  presents  no  obstacles  to  her  rapid  advancement.  The  Mis- 
souri river  is  thoroughly  open  near  Helena  a  month  earlier  each  spring  than  at 
Omaha,  500  miles  farther  south,  with  almost  unfailing  regularity. 

A  brief  rainy  season,  sometimes  almost  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for 
irrigation,  usually  occurs  in  June.  The  amount  of  moisture  falling  annually  in 
Montana  is  about  three-fourths  that  which  descends  in  Minnesota  or  one-half  the 
amount  which  descends  in  the  region  bordering  the  great  lakes.  A  feature 
peculiar  to  Montana  and  other  northwestern  territories  is  the  "chinook." 
During  my  recent  winter's  stay  at  Helena  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
somewhat  remarkable  visitor,  and  must  say,  in  common  with  residents,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  "  love  at  first  sight."     On  two  occasions,  when  the  snow  was  lying 
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unusually  deep  on  mountain  and  in  valley,  a  strong-  blast — but  one  so  balmy  that 
it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe — g-reeted  us  in  the  morning,  and  by  nightfall  almost 
every  atom  of  snow  in  the  valley  was  on  the  way  to  distant  oceans.  These  warm 
winds  seem  to  come  direct  from  the  heated  currents  of  the  Pacific,  and  thus  the 
"  Chinook,"  so  regularly  on  hand  when  most  wanted,  turns  winter  into  summer 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Malaria  and  epidemics  are  unknown,  and  destructive 
storms  very  rare  in  Montana.  Summer  nights  are  delightfully  cool,  and  indeed 
every  breath  of  the  pure  mountain  air,  winter  or  summer,  perfumed  with  the 
odor  of  pine  and  spruce,  is  a  conscious  inhalation  of  new  life  and  strength. 
There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  Montana  climate  to  deter  any  mtelligent  home- 
seeker  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  from  making  himself  even  more  com- 
fortable the  year  round  than  has  beq^  his  wont  in  the  east.  Surely,  if  other 
proof  could  be  asked,  it  should  suffice  that  over  half  a  million  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  roam  winter  and  summer  in  their  fatness  on  Montana's  hills,  unsheltered 
and  unfed,  save  as  they  feed  and  shelter  themselves  on  their  more  than  ample 
pasturage. 


CHAPTER  111. 

FARMING   IN  THE   MOUNTAIN  LAND. 

Blessed  with  an  excellent  climate,  presenting  the  finest  valley  system  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  and  possessing  a  soil  singularly 
fertile  and  lasting,  Montana  offers  unexceptionable  inducements  to  the  agri- 
culturist. After  what  has  been  said  about  the  climate  it  will  be  understood  that 
irrigation  is  necessary  in  most  of  the  valleys — and  here  is  another  fancied  bug- 
bear. Many  homes  can  yet  be  found  where  the  owner  can  have  his  own  clear 
mountain  stream  rippling  by  his  door  and  irrigate  his  land  by  turning  a  few 
furrows  with  the  plow.  But  even  where  it  requires  some  capital  or  association 
of  labor  to  lead  large  ditches  or  canals  from  the  rivers  to  the  desert  lands,  irri- 
gation is  a  ridiculously  small  drain  of  labor  or  means  when  compared  to  the 
average  losses  annually  sustained  in  "rainy  states  "  through  flood  or  drouth. 
By  irrigation  the  Montana  farmer  insures  his  crop,  and  as  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  expense  of  irrigating  Montana  farms  is  not  over  50  cents  per  acre 
per  annum,  we  would  call  it  very  cheap  insurance.  At  the  worst  the  cost  of 
such  improvements  and  of  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation  is  much  less  than 
is  generally  required  to  improve  and  cultivate  land  in  a  timbered  country,  and 
ditches  once  made  are  always  afterward  ready  for  use;  they  also  afford  convenient 
water-power,  in  many  places,  for  any  purpose  that  a  farm  or  dairy  may  require. 
I  remember  noticing  on  a  Madison  county,  Montana,  farm  an  inexpensive 
power  of  this  kind  almost  at  the  door,  which  was  utilized  for  churning  butter, 
sawing  wood,  boring  and  mortising  lumber,  turning  the  grindstone,  fanning- 
mill,  etc.;  and  indeed  these  conveniences  were  noticed  on  many  farms  in  the 
Territory.  It  is  found,  by  experience,  that  irrigation  not  only  keeps  the  land  up 
to  its  original  fertility,  but  constantly  improves  it  in  quality,  though  the  same 
crop  may  be  raised  years  in  succession.     Stewart,  in  his  valuable  work  on  irriga- 
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tion,  says:  "  Water,  when  used  in  irrigation,  brings  within  reach  of  the  plants 
a  largely  increased  amount  of  nutriment.  Water  is  the  universal  solvent.  No 
water  in  its.  natural  condition  is  pure.  The  water  of  springs  and  streams 
holds  in  solution  or  suspension  a  quantity  of  mineral  and  gaseous  matter,  that 
possesses  high  fertilizing  value."  Irrigation  has  been  used  on  the  same  soil 
two  hundred  years  in  New  Mexico,  without  other  fertilizing  properties  than 
those  brought  by  the  water.  The  farmer  is  also  free  from  any  solicitude 
in  regard  to  drouths  or  floods  or  storms;  the  progress  of  his  crop  is  uniform 
from  seeding  time  until  harvest;  if  he  is  inclined  to  "much  water  "  he  can  use  it 
at  his  pleasure;  if  he  thinks  a  light  "  sprinkling  "  will  do,  the  facilities  are  at 
hand.  By  irrigation  pastures  are  kept  green  in  the  late  summer  and  fall,  as 
well  as  in  the  spring  ;  and  trees  obtain  a  longer  and  larger  growth  in  one 
season,  than  by  any  unaided  process  of  nature.  It  is  thought  that  the  superior 
quality  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  in  Rocky  Mountain  valleys  is  as  much 
attributable  to  irrigation  as  to  the  climate. 

Of  the  93,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory,  16,000,000  are  suitable  for 
cultivation.  An  ex-surveyor  general  of  the  Territory  estimates  that  there  is  in 
the  more  prominent  valleys  alone,  room  for  36,000  first-class  farms  of  160  acres 
each,  while  another  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  strictly  agricultural  domain 
here  greater  in  extent  than  the  entire  area  of  Ohio.  In  few  of  the  valleys  is 
there  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  claimed,  while  in  many  one-tenth 
would  be  a  nearer  estimate.  About  275,000  acres  are  accounted  for  on  the  tax 
lists.  The  extreme  productiveness  of  the  black  loamy  soil  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion— an  average  crop  of  almost  any  of  the  cereals  or  vegetables  on  old  or  new 
lands,  unfertilized,  being  about  75  per  cent  larger  than  on  the  best  bottom  lands 
in  any  state  east  of  the  Missouri.  Irrigation,  as  already  noted,  has  generally 
been  considered  a  necessity,  although  I  know  of  localities  in  Montana  in  which 
from  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  were  produced  without  it  the  past  sea- 
son. Thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  and  warmest  soils — those  found  high 
up  on  bluff  and  mountain  sides  —  were  in  1877  sown  with  fall  wheat,  and  the 
harvest  last  year  of  this  grain,  produced  without  irrigation,  was  so  bountiful 
that  many  farmers  who  have'  hitherto  raised  spring  wheat  exclusively  in  the 
valleys,  are  now  resorting  to  the  hitherto  despised  high  lands.  Snows  fall  deeper 
on  these  altitudes  than  in  the  valleys,  and  keep  the  grain  well  covered  during 
much  of  the  winter.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  agricultural  lands  in  Mon- 
tana are  of  three  distinct  classes:  first,  the  bottom  or  meadow  lands,  usually 
possessing  a  rich  black  and  somewhat  heavy  soil,  lying  next  to  the  stream, 
always  easily  irrigated,  and  on  that  account  generally  taken  by  the  first  settlers; 
second,  the  bench-lands,  rising  terrace-like  toward  the  neighboring  mountains, 
possessing,  as  soil,  a  warm  sandy  loam,  always  easily  drained,  usually  present- 
ing no  great  obstacles  to  irrigation,  and  now  being  generally  recognized  as  the 
land  capable  of  the  widest  range  of  production,  and  being  the  least  subject  to 
frosts;  and  third,  the  high  bluff  lands  already  noted. 

The  virgin  soil  of  the  bench-lands  is  so  mellow  and  easily  broken  up  that  we 
often  see  scraggy  little  mustangs,  weighing  from  700  to  800  pounds,  pulling  the 
plow  as  easily  as  they  would  in  many  long  cultivated  fields  in  the  east;  the 
strongly  rooted  stubborn  turf,  which  at  first  always  opposes  itself  in  the  east,  is 
here  seldom  if  ever  encountered.  Plowing  for  spring  wheat  commences  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  wheat  is  often  sown  during  the  same  month.     Montana  wheat, 
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by  a  recent  comparative  analysis  at  St.  Louis,  takes  precedence  of  Minnesota 
spring  or  western  winter  grades.  Oats  are  frequently  raised  weighing  44  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel.  Exceptional  yields  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  chron- 
icled which,  to  the  farmer  on  artiticially  fertilized  soils  in  the  east,  would  seem 
simply  impossible.  At  the  first  territorial  fair  held  in  1869,  Col.  Forbis,  of  the 
Montana  legislature,  took  the  first  premium  on  a  field  of  20  acres  of  wheat 
which  yielded  82  bushels  and  37  pounds  per  acre.  At  a  succeeding  territorial 
fair  held  at  Helena  City,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ray,  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  his  average  from  a  num- 
ber of  acres  being  102  bushels  per  acre.  Messrs.  Forbis  &  Burton  were  awarded 
first  premiums  for  the  best  barley,  1133^  bushels  per  acre;  best  oats,  101  bush- 
els per  acre;  best  potatoes,  G13  bushels  per  acre.  The  best  single  acre  in  wheat 
produced  113  bushels.  The  figures  were  sworn  to  by  disinterested  parties,  as 
required  by  the  agricultural  society,  and  the  appearance  of  sheaves  on  exhibi- 
tion would  warrant  the  yield  claimed.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  placed  at 
30  bushels  per  acre,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  great  wheat  state  of  Minnesota, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Ohio.  Corn  in  the  higher  valleys  is 
not  always  a  success,  the  cool  nights  probably  being  the  greatest  drawback;  but 
in  such'valleys  as  the  Yellowstone,  Bitter  Root  and  Missouri,  it  was  quite  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  1878.  Specimens  at  the  last  territorial  fair  were  unusu- 
ally large-eared,  and  were  from  fields  which  yielded  from  30  to  50  bushels  per 
acre.  All  garden  roots  grow  enormously  large,  and  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  cu- 
cumbers, etc.,  attain  great  size  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  L'ish  potatoes 
weighing  from  2  to  4  pounds  each,  rutabagas  from  15  to  20  pounds,  and  turnips 
30  pounds  each,  were  among  the  exhibits  of  Gallatin,  Bitter  Root,  and  other 
valleys,  the  past  season.  Besides  these  hardy  cereals  and  vegetables  produced 
in  all  the  inhabited  valleys,  we  find  some  farms  in  the  Bitter  Root  and  other 
sunny  basins  where  large  and  small  fruits,  tomatoes,  melons,  and. even  tobacco, 
egg-plant  and  peanuts  are  among  productions  which  indicate  a  not  very  forbid- 
ding clime. 

A    COMPARISON. 

Lest  readers  may  not  at  first  glance  realize  the  difference  in  favor  of  Mon- 
tana in  yields  and  prices,  I  append  a  comparison  of  average  yields  of  cereals 
and  vegetables  here  and  in  the  east.  I  select  the  great -agricultural  state  of 
Ohio  as  the  victim  of  this  comparison,  taking  her  average  yields  for  three  years 
and  giving  those  of  Montana  as  estimated  by  some  of  the  most  careful  and  reli- 
able farmers  of  the  Territory :  •      . 
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In  1878  the  different  valleys  of  Montana,  with  their  mere  sprinkling  of  farm- 
ers, produced  about  400,000  bushels  of  wheat,  600,000  of  oats,  50,000  of  barley, 
12,000  of  corn,  500,000  bushels  of  vegetables,  and  05,000  tons  of  hay,  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  being  not  less  than  |3, 000,000.  A  ready  market 
has  always  been  afforded  by  the  non-producing  population  in  the  mines  and 
cities,  and  by  the  numerous  military  posts.  The  constant  increase  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  mining  and  other  operations  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  justifies  the 
belief  that  any  considerable  surplus  of  produce  cannot  be  raised  in  Montana  for 
years  to  come,  and  until  that  time  prices  must  remain  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  "States,"  The  following  were  ruling  prices  paid  farmers 
for  produce  in  different  Montana  cities  in  January,  1879:  Flour,  $4.75  per 
100  pounds;  oats,  2  cents  per  pound;  wheat,  2  cents;  hay,  $12  to  $14  per 
ton;  potatoes,  IJ^  cents  per  pound;  onions,  6  cents;  butter,  45  cents;  eggs, 
60  to  75  cents  per  dozen;  squash,  4  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  16  to  20  cents; 
beets,  4  cents;  cabbage,  5  cents;  carrots,  33^  cents;  parsnips,  4  cents;  turkeys, 
$3  to  $5  each;  spring  chickens,  $6  to  $7.50  per  dozen. 

I  firmly  believe  that  no  land  under  the  sun  offers  such  a  favorable  field 
for  diversified  rural  industry  as  Montana.    Take  here,  in  connection  with  grain- 
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raising,  the  production  of  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  pork,  vegetables,  and  similar 
items  now  almost  unnoticed  as  "not  worth  bothering  about,"  and  the  industrious 
and  frugal  farmer  and  housewife,  managing  as  of  necessity  do  those  in  the 
thickly  settled  states,  should  soon  make  themselves  independent.  It  is  often 
almost  impossible  in  winter  to  secure  fresh  eggs  at  75  cents  per  dozen  in  Mon- 
tana cities,  and  during  the  past  winter  I  have  seen  90  cents  freely  offered  at 
Helena.  Butter  ranged  from  40  to  60  cents  the  entire  winter,  and  it  was  frequently 
impossible  to  secure  a  good  article.  The  Montanian  who  desires  to  celebrate 
Christmas  in  the  time-honored  way — turkey  and  all — will  make  a  sad  inroad  on 
his  bank  account;  as  for  spring  chickens — at  from  50  cents  to  $1  each  they 
might  be  of  recent  origin,  Wt  unfortunately  that  class  is  never  numerous  enough 
to  "go  'round."  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  climate  to  prevent  this 
industry,  but  the  greater  cares  incident  to  the  production  of  grain  and  live  stock 
seem  to  have  thus  far  nearly  monopolized  the  attention  of  settlers. 

The  following  consolidated  report  of  vegetables  raised  in  Company  gardens 
at  Fort  Ellis,  Gallatin  county,  during  the  season  of  1878,  will  convey  an  idea  of 
the  profits  of  market  gardening  in  the  northland.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  study, 
especially  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  yields  of  artificially  fertilized  soils 
in  the  East: 
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General  Brisbin  states  that  the  value  of  the  several  articles,  if  they  had  to  be 
bought  in  Montana,  would  be  about  as  follows:  Potatoes,  $3,865;  onions,  $2,352; 
turnips,  $85;  carrots,  $206.40;  beets,  $315;  parsnips,  $225;  salsify,  $9.40;  cab- 
bage, $125;  total,  $7,182.80,  from  a  26-acre  field.  Rutabagas  raised  the  past 
season  weighed  as  high  as  173^  pounds  each,  without  the  tops.  One  potato 
weighed  4  pounds,  another  3  pounds  4  ounces.  All  products  were  pronounced 
by  General  Brisbin  among  the  best  for  size  and  flavor  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
soldiers  produce  all  the  vegetables  they  need,  with  a  surplus  for  sale,  and  live 
better  than  at  any  post  in  the  country.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  and  has 
needed  very  little  irrigation. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  MONTANA. 

Few  regions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  even  in  the  east,  can  boast 
of  a  greater  variety  or  a  finer  growth  of  wild  fruits  than  Montana.  Three 
varieties  of  whortleberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  service- 
berries,  Oregon  grapes,  choke- cherries,  buffalo-berries,  and  in  some  localities 
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plums,  are  prominent  kinds  which  ahnost  unfailingly  yield  well.  In  most 
localities  east  of  the  Rockies  where  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  such  an  array  of  wild  fruits,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
certain  tame  varieties  will  flourish.  However,  in  no  new  country  is  any 
interest  so  slowly  taken  hold  of  as  fruit-growing.  Montana  is  only  an  average 
example  of  this.  But  I  am  gratified  to  state  that  I  have  visited  several  Montana 
orchards  m  which  were  the  unmistakable  golden,  luscious  proofs  that  the  new 
era  i&  dawning. 

Far  up  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Territory — yes,  north  of  the  forty- 
sixth  parallel ! — in  Bitter  Root  Valley,  we  came  upon  the  splendid  grain  and 
fruit  farm  of  Hon.  E.  W.  Bass.  In  this  short  article,  much  as  I  wish,  I  can 
say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  stretches  of  meadow,  of  the  broad  fields  of  ripened 
grain — for  it  was  in  early  autumn — or  of  the  hundred  attractions  surrounding 
the  elegant  country  home,  but  at  the  outset  can  state  the  very  interesting  fact 
that  I  plucked  some  of  the  largest  and  most  delicious  apples,  plums,  grapes 
and  Siberian  crabs  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Bass  has  3,000  apple  trees  from  two 
to  six  years  old,  of  which  number  1,000  are  flourishing  in  the  orchards.  Five  or 
six  five-year-old  trees  bore  quite  freely,  and  500  have  reached  bearing  age.  The 
Rauibo,  Willow-twig  and  the  Red  Astrachan  seem  to  be  the  favorites  thus  far, 
although  50  different  varieties  are  ready  to  bear.  Grafts  made  a  growth  of 
five  feet  during  the  past  season.  About  twenty  transcendent  crab  trees  were 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit  during  our  visit — some  so  full  that  props  were  necessary 
to  keep  their  branches  from  breaking.  Over  200  pounds  of  fruit  had  been  sold 
from  one  of  these  during  the  season  at  15  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total  of  thirty  dol- 
lars for  one  years  crop  of  a  single  tree.  Of  25  fine  pear  trees  several  Bartletts 
bore  last  year.  A  nice  little  orchard  of  tame  plums  near  by  was  a  feast  for  eyes, 
and  a  disturber  of  gastric  juices  at  the  same  time.  Among  these  trees  were  some 
fairly  twisted  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  fast-ripening  fruit.  The 
greengage  plum  succeeds  admirably  here.  A  trellis  of  Concord  grapes,  with 
here  and  there  its  beautiful  fruitage,  was  not  lacking.  Mr.  Bass  grows  all  the 
small  fruits.  Of  these  over  1,000  boxes  of  strawberries,  and  500  gallons  of  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  were  marketed  during  the  season  at  prices 
ranging  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  some  six  miles  distant,  Messrs.  T.  W.  and 
Benjamin  Harris,  who  have  farms  adjoining  each  other,  have  75  bearing  apple 
trees,  gardens  of  gooseberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  etc.,  from 
which  they  marketed  a  nice  lot  of  fruit  last  season.  They  had  some  forty  bush- 
els of  apples,  principally  of  the  Early  Harvest  and  Newton  Yellow  Pippin. 
They  also  had  greengage  and  Chickasaw  plum  trees  so  full  of  fruit  that  the 
longer  branches  were  bent  to  the  earth. 

Again,  at  Missoula,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant  in  the  same  county,  Geo. 
B.  Hartman,  Esq.,  showed  us  through  a  nice  little  orchard  of  apple  and  plum, 
and  exhibited  some  fine  trellises  of  bearing  grapes.  Here,  also,  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Urlin  has  a  fine  thrifty  orchard  of  1,000  three-year-old  trees  of  diff'erent  varieties. 
I  am  reminded  that  near  Missoula,  on  the  farm  of  A.  G.  England,  I  ate  some 
delicious  ripe  strawberries,  fresh  from  the  vines,  on  the  8th  of  September t^Kr. 
England  calls  them  the  everbearing  strawberry,  and  says  he  never  fails  to  pick 
fine  ripe  berries  from  that  patch  at  any  time  from  June  till  November.  The 
plants  originally  came  from  Illinois. 
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In  Deer  Lodge  county,  nearer  the  center  of  the  Territory,  and  at  a  much 
greater  altitude  than  that  of  the  localities  above  noted,  Mr.  Addison  Smith 
reports:  "We  raise,  in  this  county,  currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries;  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees  grown  by  me  are 
doing  well.  I  planted  an  apple  tree  in  1873,  which  was  eaten  to  the  ground  the 
same  year  by  cattle.  It  came  up  in  1874,  and  in  1878  was  full  of  blossoms  and 
bore  several  apples,  which  matured  before  frost," 

In  the  suburbs  of  Helena,  at  an  altitude  of  4,300  feet  above  the  sea,  Mr.  D. 
W.  Curtiss  has  the  largest  tract  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  in  the 
Territory.  Nine  acres  are  planted  with  strawberries,  and  he  has  8,000  currant 
bushes,  5,000  gooseberry,  a  few  raspberry,  and  other  plants,  his  entire  tract  con- 
sisting of  24  acres.  Mr.  Curtiss  states  emphatically  that  he  can  produce  any  of 
the  smaller  fruits  better  than  in  Ohio,  his  old  home,  if  let  alone  by  the  grass- 
hopper. With  the  assistance  of  one  man  he  last  year  produced  7,000  quarts  of 
strawberries,  a  fine  crop  of  gooseberries  and  raspberries,  and  has  ripened  1,000 
bushels  of  tomatoes  in  one  season.  His  sales  of  fruits  last  year  ran  as  high  as 
$200  per  day  at  the  best  season.  Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  sell  readily 
at  from  40  cents  to  $1  per  quart,  and  it  is  a  common  pastime  of  Helena  citizens 
to  walk  through  his  grounds  and  pay  50  cents  for  the  privilege  of  eating  all  the 
fruit  they  wish  while  there.  Tomatoes  sell  at  from  10  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  Curtiss  came  from  Ohio  to  Helena  ten  years  ago,  and  almost  penniless,  era- 
barked  in  small  fruit  culture.  He  has  now  one  of  the  finest  fruit  farms  in  the 
west,  from  which  he  markets  from  $4,000  to  $7,000  worth  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles per  year.  He  calls  Montana  "  the  best  poor  man's  country  in  the  world," 
He  has  lost  many  plants  by  grasshoppers,  but  considers  himself  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars  ahead  yet, 

I  might  continue  to  quote  experiences, —  as  several  others  are  in  mind, — 
but  surely  the  above  should  disprove  the  notion,  if  it  is  entertained,  that  people 
of  the  east  movifig  to  Montana  must  forever  leave  behind  such  valuable  luxuries 
as  fruits. 

The  only  serious  drawback  Montana  farmers  have  ever  contended  against  is 
the  grasshopper.  These  pests  have  never  yet  committed  such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion in  the  mountain  land  as  in  the  prairie  states,  although  individuals  have  at 
times  lost  all  their  grain.  The  'hopper  seems  to  descend  on  the  Montana  val- 
leys for  three  or  four  consecutive  years,  and  then  almost  entirely  disappears  for  a 
similar  period.  He  delights  in  making  short  calls  here  and  there.  One  farm 
may  be  devastated,  while  the  next  will  be  left  unharmed.  For  seven  years 
none  were  seen  in  the  great  Bitter  Root  and  other  valleys  in  western  Montana. 
As  destruction  of  the  crops  has  never  been  general  or  complete,  there  has  of 
course  been  no  suffering  among  those  whose  farms  were  visited,  and  most 
wheat-growers  agree  that  they  can  well  afford  to  lose  every  third  crop  as  long 
as  yields  and  prices  remain  so  favorable  in  the  good  years. 

LARGE  YIELDS  OF  GRAIN. 

As  considerable  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  concerning  large  average 
yields  of  grain  fields  in  Montana,  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  noting  a  few 
names  of  farmers  whose  experiences  for  the  past  year  or  two  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer.     Following  are  the  names  of  several  prominent 
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farmers  of  different  valleys,  with  size  of  fields,  amount  of  grain  threshed,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  one  season,  and  the  selling  price  of  the  crop: 


Name. 

Location. 

Field 

in 
acres. 

Crop  and  Yield - 
bushels. 

Av.  per 
Acre  — 
bushels. 

Value  of 
Crop. 

A.  G.  England 

Missoula  Valley 

Sun  River  Valley 

Ruby  Valley     

160 

40 

4 

100 

8 

6 

23 
50 

23% 

11 

85 

48 

400 

Wheat,       7,000.. 
Oats,           2,000.. 
Oats,              410.. 
Wheat,        6,000.. 
Oats,              600.. 
Oats,              620.. 
Wheat.        1.150.. 
Oats,           3,500.. 
Wheat,   1     1  onn 
Oats,       \    1'200.. 
Oats,            1,200.. 
Oats,           4,982.. 
Wheat,        2,200.. 
Wheat.      10,000. 

43^ 
50 

1021/2 
60 

75 

my, 

50 
70 

45 

100 
57 

45  5-6 
50 

$8,400 

Robert  Vaughn 

M.  Stone.          

1,200 

246 

7,200 

Brockaway's  Ranch     . 
Brigham  Reed 

Yellowstone  Valley 

Gallatin  Valley 

Prickly  Pear  Valley! . '. '. 

Missouri  Valley 

Deer  Lodge  Valley 

Gal  la. in  Valley  .... 
Reese  Creek  Valley. .. . 
Ruby  Valley 

360 

362 

Marion  Lcverich 

1,380 
2,100 

1,250 

Con.  Kohrs 

720 
2,989 

Robert  Barnett    

S.  Hall 

2,640 
11.000 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Stewart,  a  thrifty  farmer  of  Prickly  Pear  Valley,  last  fall  put  in  his 
granaries  3,080  bushels  of  grain,  all  from  an  80- acre  field.  Of  this  there  were 
oats,  1,230  bushels;  barley,  831  bushels;  Wheat,  841  bushels;  peas,  178  bushels. 
Such  a  yield,  however,  is  not  an  exceptional  one  in  the  Territory,  as  proportion- 
ately good  ones  are  enjoyed  by  farmers  in  many  a  valley. 
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STOCK  RAISING  AND  DAIRYING. 

As  a  grazing  region  Montana  has  no  superior,  and  I  doubt  if  an  equal.  Her 
38,000,000  acres  of  grazing. lands  are  covered  with  nutriti6us  bunch,  buffalo  and 
other  grasses,  whose  fattening  and  bone  and  muscle-producing  qualities  offer  a 
theme  for  endless  surprise.  Of  all  the  grasses  which  grow  without  cultivation 
in  any  clime  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  doubted  if  there  is  any  which  pos- 
sesses as  much  nutriment  the  year  round,  or  upon  which  stock  will  grow  or  fat- 
ten better  than  the  bunch  grass  of  Montana.  Clover,  blue-grass,  and  the 
far-famed  mesquite  of  Texas,  sink  into  significance  when  compared  with  this. 
It  often  follows  in  thick,  even  carpets  through  valleys  and  over  mountain  tops 
for  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  stretch,  curing  in  the  mild,  pure  atmosphere  as  it 
grows,  and  imparting  a  flavor  to  beef  or  mutton,  in  summer  and  winter,  that  the 
best  forage  found  in  the  states  cannot  produce.  Never,  in  all  my  ramblings, 
have  I  tasted  such  delicious,  juicy,  tender  steaks,  as  in  the  homes  and  hotels 
of  Montana.  Hon.  R.  W.  Raymond,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining 
Statistics,  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  Montana,  says  on  this  subject:  "To 
be  more  exact  I  might  say  that  to  pasture  a  horse  on  bunch  grass  is  like  giving 
him  plenty  of  good  hoy  with  regular  and  liberal  feeds  of  grain"";  while  Prof. 
Cyrus  Thomas,  in  his  official  reports  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tories, declares,  "without  injustice  to  any  other  part  of  the  west,  it  maybe  truly 
said  of  Montana  that  it  is  the  best  grazing  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion.'''' 
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VARIETIES  OF  GRASSES. 

There  are  several  different  varieties  of  bunch  grass,  two  of  which  are  the 
most  popular  and  generally  known;  one  with  a  blade  that  resembles  blue-grass, 
and  stems  which  run  up  in  a  cluster,  bearing  seed  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  blue-grass  does,  except  that  it  does  not  form  a  tuft,  but  grows  in  bunches, 
and  is  found  upon  the  high,  rolling  bench-lands,  parks  and  mountains.  The 
other  kind  grows  more  frequently  upon  the  first  bench,  next  to  the  bottoms;  the 
blade  is  sharp,  the  heads  all  turn  to  one  side,  and  from  the  broad  boot  on  the 
seed- stalk  it  is  often  called  "flag-grass."  As  to  quantity  per  acre,  there  is  but 
little  or  no  difference.  The  latter  is  usually  preferable  for  cattle,  but  the  former 
is  thought  to  be  best  for  sheep,  yet  either  is  very  fine. 

These  grasses  start  forth  in  early  spring,  and  grow  very  rapidly.  If  there 
have  been  heavy  snows  during  the  winter,  and  the  ground  is  well  saturated  with 
water,  or  if  there  are  frequent  rain  or  snow  storms  as  the  spring  opens,  the  crop 
of  bunch  grass  is  very  large.  In  ordinary  springs  the  grass  is  headed  out  by  the 
1st  of  June,  and  the  boundless  prairies  and  hills  are  beautiful  as  a  waving  field 
of  grain.  The  height  of  the  grass  is  usually  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches, 
with  blades  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  yet  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances it  grows  much  taller.  I  have  seen  miles  and  miles  of  bench-lands  along 
the  mountain  slopes  which  were  one  vast  sea  of  bunch  grass  fully  thirty  inches 
high,  and  thick  enough  to  mow.  By  the  last  of  June  the  heads  ripen,  and  in 
ordinary  seasons  the  blades  are  all  nicely  cured  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
whole  landscape  is  brown  as  a  field  of  grain  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  would  burn 
if  set  on  fire.  In  exceptional  seasons  the  blades  of  the  grass  remain  green  and 
continue  to  grow  until  September,  There  is,  however,  no  advantage  in  it  re- 
maining green,  as  there  seenls  to  be  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  fattening  of 
stock.  In  fact,  many  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  early  cured  is  the  best. 
The  cured  grass  retains  its  nutriment  all  winter,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
drenching  rains  in  the  fall  to  bleach  it,  the  light  snows  which  come  in  early 
winter,  and  melt  off  soon,  only  serving  to  moisten  it  and  make  it  more  palatable. 

The  question  often  arises,  will  this  grass  stand  close  grazing,  or,  like  some 
wild  grasses  in  the  east,  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  clean  cropping  of  the  mill- 
ions of  live  stock  which  are  destined  to  soon  roam  these  natural  pasture  lands. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Sutherlin,  editor  of  the  Montana  Husbandman,  an  exceUent  authority 
on  such  matters,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  data  incorporated  in 
this  article,  answers  the  question  as  follows:  "  In  all  that  has  ever  been  said  or 
written  of  Montana,  every  one  has  praised  her  bunch  grass,  though  many  have 
been  so  shortsighted  as  to  claim  that  it  would  not  stand  pasturage,  and  that  in 
a  few  years  our  plateaus  and  mountain  slopes  would  present  a  bare,  bleak  ap- 
pearance as  do  the  red  hills  of  California.  But  experience  and  practical  test 
have  proved  the  fallacy  of  such  conclusions.  It  is  a  perennial,  yet  when  the  root 
becomes  killed  the  seeds  are  so  generally  distributed  by  the  wind  that  a  barren 
tract  adapted  to  its  growth  soon  becomes  covered. 

"In  1865  the  hills  around  Virginia  City  were  grazed  off  perfectly  bare  for  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  in  every  direction,  and  many  asserted  that  in  a 
few  years  it  would  be  a  barren  waste.  To-day  those  hill-sides  support  as  luxu- 
riant a  growth  of  feed  as  they  did  previous  to  the  habitation  of  the  country  by 
the  whites.    In  1866  there  was  no  place  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles  of  Helena 
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where  one  could  turn  out  an  ox  train  to  graze.  The  grass  was  eaten  oiF  smooth 
to  the  ground.  To-daj^  the  feed  in  this  section  is  good,  notwithstanding  its  con- 
stant pasturage  in  consequence  ot"  its  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  city 
and  the  thickly-settled  valley.  The  soil  of  our  mountains  and  adjacent  plains 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  which  accounts,  I  think,  for  our  wonderfully 
tenacious  and  nutritious  grasses,  as  well  as  our  extraordinary  production  of 
cereals." 

Western  men  differ  very  widely  as  to  what  variety  of  grass  is  buffalo  grass. 
A  short,  curly  grass,  which  makes  a  considerable  tuft,  is  generally  known  as 
Duffalo  grass.  It  rarely  gets  over  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  grows  on 
bench  lands  and  along  the  creek  bottoms  where  the  soil  is  dry.  Two  varieties 
of  sage  —  one  so  black  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  passed  through  fire-,  and  the 
other  almost  white,  growing  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high  —  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  native  herbs  for  winter 
grazing.  In  most  qther  Rocky  mountain  regions  wild  rye  is  found  growing 
luxuriantly  in  the  lowlands,  or  along  water-courses,  while  in  Montana  we  find 
patches  of  it  near  mountain  summits  so  exuberant  that  a  horse  could  hide  him- 
self in  it. 

CATTLE  GROWING. 

In  the  "old  West"  and  eastern  states  the  stock  grower  is  always 
obliged  to  work  hard  for  six  months  of  the  year  to  raise  food  to  keep  his  cattle 
through  the  severe  wet  winters,  while  here  cattle  are  especially  self-reliant,  .and 
if  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  winter  and  summer,  will  grow  while  their 
owner  sleeps,  and  come  off  the  range,  even  in  the  spring,  in  good  condition  for 
market.  Of  the  thousands  of  head  of  oxen  which  are  worked  hard  by  different 
freighting  companies,  from  April  until  December,  and  are  then  turned  out  to 
forage  for  themselves  until  their  work  again  commences  in  early  spring,  none 
have  ever  tasted  a  mouthful  of  hay  or  grain.  No  cattle  but  a  few  kept  up  in 
winter  for  dairy  purposes  are  ever  fed  or  sheltered.  The  expense  of  caring  for 
cattle  in  Montana,  in  herds  of  1,000  or  more,  is  about  sixty  cents  per  head  per 
annum.  Including  taxes,  this  makes  a  full  grown  $30  steer  cost  a  total  of  $3 
for  care  ar.d  feed.  The  same  animal  in  Illinois,  be  he  scrub  or  thoroughbred, 
would  cost  his-owner  two-thirds  of  his  selling  price  for  feed  alone.  Cattle  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  in  Montana,  in  herds  of  any  size,  sell  readily  at  an  average  of 
$14  per  head;  beef  steers  alone  command  $20  to  $28;  yearlings,  either  sex,  $10; 
two-year  olds,  $12.50;  cows,  for  breeding  purposes  alone,  $15  to  $20.  Montana 
cattle  are  all  from  good  American  grades  —  there  is  not  a  full-blooded  Texan,  I 
believe,  in  the  Territory  —  and  are  being  rapidly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  best  short-horn  sires  money  will  buy.  The  beeves  are  eagerly  sought  by 
outside  buyers,  and  the  fact  that  three-year-olds  dress  from  750  to  900  pounds 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  stock  possesses  a  large  frame,  and  is  not  stunted 
at  all  in  its  growth  on  account  of  the  winters. 

Of  course  in  this  vast  free  pasturage  no  one  need  really  own  an  acre  of  land, 
and,  thus  far,  few  have  cared  to.  But  all  stockmen  have  headquarters  as  near 
their  range  as  is  practicable.  This  is  called  the  ranch,  and  usually  consists  of 
a  plain  log  cabin,  and  a  large  corral  or  pen  in  which  stock  can  be  held  at  brand- 
ing time.  What  extent  of  the  boundless  grass-lands  surrounding  are  utilized 
by  the  owner  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  his  herd  and  his  inclination  to 
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let  cattle  roam  and  care  for  themselves.  It  is  true  that  ranch  sites  are  sometimes 
better  improved  and  herders  employed;  but  to  feed,  water,  shelter  or  salt  the 
steer  of  the  period  would  be  a  sad  innovation  upon  the  all-prevailing  custom  of 
letting  said  steer  shift  for  himself.  The  improvements  need  not  cost  more  than 
$250  —  not  that,  if  the  owner  will  rely  largely  on  his  own  muscle.  The  addi- 
tional expense  will  be  the  cost  of  living,  if  the  owner  does  his  own  herding,  and 
this  will  vary  from  $250  to  $400  per  year;  if  herders  are  employed,  they  are 
paid  about  $40  per  month  and  board.  One  man  can  easily  care  for  1,000  cattle, 
except  during  the  "round-up  "  period,  which  here  occurs  twice  per  year,  lasts 
about  two  weeks  each  time,  and  will  require  three  or  four  extra  men  during  that 
time.  I  have  before  me  the  statement  of  a  stockman  who  commenced  with 
$3,500,  buying  100  head  of  cows,  putting  up  a  neat  log  cabin,  and  reserving 
enough  of  the  capital  to  pay  his  expenses  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  the  increase  from  this  little  herd,  at  a  low  valuation,  was  worth  $8,000. 
Another  statement  made  for  me  by  a  well  known  stockman  of  Helena  shows  a 
net  profit  of  $42,500  made  in  six  years  from  an  investment  of  $13,500.  The  loss 
from  all  causes  has  never  yet  been  two  per  cent  per  annum,  and  some  quite 
severe  winters  have  been  experienced.  The  average  profit  realized  can  without 
any  doubt  be  placed  at  two  per  cent  per  month  on  all  capital  invested  in  cattle 
in  Montana,  and  indeed  I  know  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  stock  owners 
who  borrow  money  at  that  rate  of  interest,  and  have  a  respectable  margin 
left.  Con  Kohrs,  one  of  Montana's  cattle  kings,  who  commenced  business  with- 
out a  dollar  as  a  butcher,  near  Deer  Lodge,  a  dozen  years  ago,  states  that  he 
often  finds  it  profitable  to  borrow  large  amounts  to  invest  in'  cattle  at  two  per 
cent  per  month  interest.  Mr.  Kohrs  owns  some  8,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
markets  about  $40,000  worth  of  beeves  artnually.  Men  who  put  a  few  hundred 
dollars  into  cattle  five  or  six  years  ago  have  become  rich  almost  before  they 
€Ould  realize  how  wonderfully  the  profits  multiply  in  a  region  where  food  and 
shelter  for  their  herds  cost  nothing.  Concerning  this  almost  universal  experi- 
ence, and  the  chances  for  duplicating  it  in  future,  Mr.  S.  T.  Hauser,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Helena,  in  an  interview  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  with  him  last  fall,  said: 

"  Four  or  five  years  ago,  if  a  man  came  here  to  borrow  money  to  put  into  a 
band  of  cattle  or  sheep,  we  would  have  laughed  at  him.  Now  we  are  doing 
business  with  a  hundred  or  more  stockmen  and  are  glad  to  loan  them  money 
about  as  quick  as  we  know  they  have  stock  and  are  inclined  to  pay  honest 
debts.  We  loan  at  \%  and  2  per  cent  a  month  interest  and  we  know  their 
profits  are  often  larger  than  ours.  We  know  all  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  brand  his 
cattle  and  go  to  sleep;  he  needn't  wake  up  for  a  year  and  still  his  ability  to  pay 
will  be  unquestioned.  Of  probably  a  hundred  men  who  borrow  money  here  at 
these  high  rates  of  interest  to  go  into  the  cattle  business  we  know  of  none  who  are 
not  on  a  short  and  sure  road  to  fortune.  Many  of  these,  too,  bought  cattle  when 
they  were  worth  double  what  they  are  now,  and  consequently  did  not  have  as 
good  a  show  as  a  man  would  who  buys  now.  There  was  Con  Kohrs  and  Will 
Swett  who  had  to  pay  from  $35  to  $50  per  head  for  their  breeding  cattle,  while 
now  they  can  buy  at  $15  to  $18.  But  both  are  rich— Kohrs  has  some  8,000  head 
and  has  sold  thousands  of  dollars'  worth.  Now  there  is  much  more  show  for  a 
poor  man.  The  business  certainly  beats  2  per  cent  per  month  compounded. 
I  suppose  people  of  the  east  will  call  us  all  crazy  for  making  such  statements, 
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but  we  can't  help  that.  These  are  genuine  facts  and  experiences.  A  few  days 
ago  a  young  man  came  into  the  bank  and  passed  over  $30,000  as  a  deposit.  He 
asked  me  whether  I  remembered  him,  but  I  couldn't  remember  his  face.  He 
said  eight  years  ago  he  had  tried  to  get  some  sheep  from  my  brother  on  shares, 
or  buy  them  on  time.  But  brother  wouldn't  trade.  He  had  only  $250  in  the 
world  and  put  it  in  cows.  Subsequently  he  borrowed  a  little  more  at  1)4,  per 
cent.  He  has  just  sold  his  herd  and  has  $30,000  clear  money!  Then  there  was 
a  young  man  in  charge  of  D.  G.  Flurry's  herd  in  Sun  River  Valley.  He  was 
to  care  for  them  and  get  one-fifth  of  the  increase.  That  was  three  years  ago, 
and  the  young  man  without  having  a  cent  to  start  on  can  sell  his  interest  for 
$15,000,  or  $5,000  a  year  for  his  work.  Room?  Why,  we  have  hardly  more  than 
a  cow  for  every  square  mile  of  pasture  in  the  Territory,  and  you  can  ride  a  whole 
day  over  some  of  our  best  ranges  and  hardly  see  an  animal.  Risk?  there  is 
almost  none.  We  have  passed  through  the  worst  winter  known  in  the 
country  for  20  years — in  fact,  trees  many  years  old  were  frozen  that  winter,  and 
the  loss  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  all  cattle  in  Montana.  Flurry  got  here  from 
Texas  with  his  cattle  very  poor,  just  in  time  to  go  into  that  terrible  winter. 
Remember  his  cattle  were  used  to  a  warm  climate,  were  not  acclimated  poor,  etc., 
but  they  came  out  in  good  shape  with  a  loss  of  2  per  cent.  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co  , 
in  figuring  on  a  large  contract  for  transportation  from  Ft.  Benton,  400  miles 
north  into  the  British  Possessions,  calculated  upon  losing  all  their  work  cattle 
and  left  a  good  margin  accordingly.  Their  trains  got  up  to  the  British  posts, 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  500  miles  north  of  here,  about  Christmas,  the  oxen  having 
had  no  feed  but  grass  grazed  by  the  way  and  being  very  poor.  They  were 
turned  out  to  care  for  themselves,  in  that  far  northern  country,  and  in  spring 
were  found  fat,  thus  making  a  fine  speculation  on  the  contract. 

"There  will  be  some  20,000  head  exported  this  year  and  this  is  just  the  be- 
ginning, for  our  largest  dealers  have  only  been  in  business  a  few  years,  so  that 
the  three  and  four-year-old  cattle  until  recently  have  been  very  scarce.  Next  year 
these  exportations  must  be  tripled  or  quadrupled,  and  so  on  in  future.  We  who 
had  a  little  money  a  dozen  years  ago  were  short-sighted  not  to  take  hold  of  the 
stock  business,  but  are  a  good  deal  worse  if  we  don't  take  hold  now. 

"  We  export  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  this  year — a  small  item  of  course,  but 
remember  that  four  years  ago  we  had  barely  commenced  wool-growing  and  not 
100,000  pounds  were  exported.  No  money,  comparatively,  has  been  invested  in 
our  mines.  They  have  had  to  pay  for  themselves  in  most  cases  or  were  deserted, 
no  matter  how  good  the  prospects.  See  the  capital  which  has  always  poured  into 
California,  Colorado  and  Nevada.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Montana  as  it  has  been  of 
those  sections,  that  a  dollar  has  been  put  into  the  ground  for  every  dollar  taken 
out." 

At  present  the  ranges  seem  almost  limitless,  and  as  Mr.  Hauser  has  indi- 
cated, are  as  yet  principally  trodden  by  the  hoof  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  antelope 
and  deer.  To  be  had  "without  money  and  without  price,"  and  offering  such 
inducements  for  their  utilization,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  they  are  occupied 
only  step  by  step  as  the  herds  naturally  increase,  instead  of  being  speedily  filled 
by  cattle  driven  from  crowded  and  less  desirable  pasture  lands.  Following  is  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Territory  each  year  since  1872,  and  the 
exports.  It  is  compiled  from  reliable  data,  and  will  give  at  a  glance  the  history 
of  the  business  in  Montana  for  the  past  six  years : 
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Cattle  in  Cattle  Value  of 

Montana.  Export.  Export. 

1873 86,944 

1874 102,058  3,000  |  60,000 

1875 118,603  5,000  110.000 

1876 143,317  6,000  132,000 

1877 182,659  10,000  220,000 

1878 250,000  22,000  440,000 

Total  export  and  value 46,000  $962,000 

Of  the  250,000  stock  cattle  now  in  Montana,  probably  not  a  thousand  have 
ever  tasted  hay  or  grain,  or  have  seen  a  shed.  All  Montana  cattle  men  agree 
that  if  fair  prices  prevail  this  year,  the  export  will  easily  double  that  of  1878 
in  numbers  and  value.  The  principal  route  to  market  is  that  leading  down 
the  Yellowstone  to  Fort  Custer;  thence  to  Forts  McKinney,  Reno  and  Fet- 
terman;  and  forward  from  the  latter  named  post  to  Pine  Bluff,  a  station 
fifty  miles  east  of  Cheyenne  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  This  road  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  excellent  grass,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  The  cattle  reach 
the  railroad  in  fine  condition,  and  are  shipped  to  Chicago,  where  they  usually 
land  in  October  or  November.  The  drive  from  Sun  River  or  other  prominent 
valleys  to  the  railroad  occupies  about  two  months. 

PROFITS  OF   THE  DAIRY. 

Climate,  pasturage,  water,  and  an  unequaled  home  market  for  dairy 
products,  all  combine  to  render  dairying  here  one  of  the  most  lucrative  and  sat- 
isfactory pursuits.  It  is  rarely  that  we  find  absolutely  poor  butter  or  cheese  in 
Montana — it  seems  sheer  crime  to  make  it  so  with  such  bountiful  facilities — 
and  a  large  proportion  would  rate  as  "gilt-edged"  almost  anywhere.  Cows  cost 
nothing  for  their  keep,  and  the  product  of  butter  or  cheese  is  a  clear  gain,  as  the 
increase  in  stock  will  pay  all  expenses.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral Montana  dairymen  who  commenced  four  or  five  years  ago  with  rented  cows, 
and  not  a  dollar  of  capital.  They  are  to-day  the  possessors  of  fine  herds,  good 
ranches,  and  worth  from  |5,000  to  $10,000  each — all  made  by  good  honest 
labor  in  the  corral  and  milk  house.  Dairy  cows  cost  about  $30  pp^  head,  or 
they  can  be  rented  by  giving  the  owner  the  increase  and  one-fourth  of  the  but- 
ter or  cheese  manufactured.  Of  course,  dairying  is  generally  carried  on  only 
during  the  seven  or  eight  months  of  spring  and  summer,  as  few  provide  even 
so  much  as  hay  for  cold  weather,  and  when  winter  comes,  the  cows  have  about 
enough  to  do  to  keep  in  good  flesh.  The  number  of  cows  milked  in  Montana  is 
placed  at  10,000,  and  the  product  of  butter  and  cheese  in  1878  at  1,000,000 
pounds.  Butter  sells  at  from  35  to  50  cents  per  pound,  and  cheese  at  from  14 
to  20  cents. 

SHEEP  AND  HORSES. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Montana  has  become  the  land  of  the  golden 
fleece  is  an  open  secret  of  the  cause  of  much  of  her  thrift.  Previous  to 
1873  there  were  probably  not  a  thousand  sheep  in  the  Territory.  The  snug 
little  busines  represented  below  is,  then,  a  growth  entire  of  only  six  years. 
The  figures  are  mainly  from  reports  of  assessors,  as  are  those  on  numbers  of 
cattle,  and  in  every  case  are  known  to  be  considerably  too  low.     The  value  of 
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sheep  and  amount  of  wool  clip  per  head  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  nearly 
all  the  flocks  are  now  either  high  grade  merino  or  cotswold.  Samples  of  wool 
sent  from  Gallatin  county  flocks  the  past  season  to  Boston,  for  classification, 
were  by  the  bes  judges  pronounced  the  finest  ever  received  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  —  second  only  to  the  very  highest  classes  of  wool  raised  in  the  United 
States.  Fleeces  average  six  pounds,  and  the  mutton  commonly  served  in  Mon- 
tana is  the  best  I  have  ever  tasted.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  some  40,000 
sheep  were  brought  into  the  Territory  by  home  capital  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall  from  other  states  and  territories : 

Number  Wool  Clip, 

Sheep.  Value.  lbs. 

1873 10,597  $  33,699  43,000 

1874 13,947  46,327  61,200 

1875 20,790  65,489  90,000 

1876 51,558  148,894  257,800 

1877 80,000  234,864  400,000 

1878 200,000  650,000  1,000,000 

Sheep  receive  a  little  more  attention  than  cattle,  being  sometimes  provided 
with  sheds  in  winter,  but  only  at  rare  intervals  receiving  hay  or  other  food,  save 
that  gathered  by  themselves.  The  most  prominent  wool  growers  put  up  hay 
regularly  every  season,  in  anticipation  of  "that  bad  winter"  which  is  yet  to 
appear.  Cook  Bros.,  of  Smith  River  Valley,  have  followed  this  plan  season 
after  season  for  five  years,  and  they  have  only  fed  their  band  five  days  during 
the  whole  period — their  decaying  haystacks  all  over  their  meadows  pointing  to 
the  moral  most  forcibly.  Even  if  the  hay  should  be  fed  a  month  or  two  in  win- 
ter, it  costs  next  to  nothing.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  these  high, 
dry  localities  in  the  northwest  are  the  natural  habitat  of  the  sheep.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  originate  disease  among  sheep  here,  where  they  are  out  in  the 
sunshine  every  day  in  the  year,  where  there  is  no  moisture  to  continually  satu- 
rate the  hoof  and  produce  foot-rot,  or  to  saturate  the  fleece  and  invite  scab  and 
other  skin  diseases;  browsing  where  it  is  never  muddy,  the  fleeces  never  get 
dirty  or  matted,  and  while  rarely  washed  before  shearing,  the  wool  is  as  clean 
as  that  which  is  washed  in  most  of  the  states.  It  is  noticed  that  a  much  thicker 
and  better  quality  of  wool  is  produced  from  sheep  which  are  driven  here  from 
other  territories  a  year  after  the  animal  has  reached  the  Montana  pastures  than 
was  clipped  four  or  five  hundred  miles  farther  south.  The  hair  almost  entirely 
disappears,  and  is  supplanted  by  a  clean,  long  and  heavy  coat  of  excellent 
fibre. 

Tlie  profits  in  wool-growing  are  by  many  placed  higher  than  in  cattle-grow- 
ing, and  even  the  more  conservative  breeders jfigurejup  a'net]^profit  of  from  25  to 
35  per  centum  per  annum  on 'all 'capital  invested.  All^agree  that  the^wool  clip 
will  pay  every  item  of  expense,  leaving  the  increase  a  clear  gain.  The  loss  from 
all  causes  [is  "estimated  at  from  2]  to  3  [per  cent.  The  annual  increase  of  flocks, 
composed  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  is  placed  at  48  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  1,000 
ewes,  two  years  old  and  upwards,  will  range  from  80  to  115  per  cent  —  probably 
averaging  90  per  cent.  Sheep  sell  readily  at  from  $3  to  $4  per  head.™A  herder 
easily  cares  for  2,000  head.  ]  |I  have  a  statement]of  Davenport,  Ray  &  Co.,  promi- 
nent cattle  and  wool-growers,  of  Sun  River^Valley,  which  illustrates  the;  enor- 
mous profits  arising  from  a  careful  management'of  this  industry.  They  leased 
1,000  ewes  to  a  man  who  possessed  no  capital  but_his3muscle,  in  1875  —  the  party 
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taking  them  agreeing  to  return  the  original  number  of  ewes  in  four  years,  with 
half  of  the  total  increase,  and  to  deliver  one-half  of  the  entire  wool  clip.  In 
1876  the  increase  was  1,050;  in  1877,  1,250;  in  1878,  1,400.  In  July,  187G,  the 
owners  received  $650  for  their  half  of  the  wool  clip;  in  1877,  $1,000;  and  in 
1878,  $1,100.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  herd  will  number  7,000  in  the 
summer  of  1879  (or  at  the  end  of  the  four  years),  worth  at  least  $22,000,  and  the 
wool  clip  of  this  last  year  will  be  worth  $2,250.  The  owners  will  thus  have 
received,  in  four  years,  $5,000  worth  of  wool  and  3,000  sheep,  worth  $10,000,  or 
a  return  of  $15,000  in  four  years,  from  an  investment  of  $4,000,  and  will  have 
their  original  band  of  sheep  besides.  The  rente.-  had  not  a  dollar  at  the  start, 
but  has  now  a  $10,000  flock  of  sheep  and  a  well-improved  ranch. 

As  a  test  of  the  Montana  climate,  I  will  add  that  in  the  extremely  cold  winter 
of  1874-5  these  gentlemen  wintered  3,500  sheep  on  Sun  river  without  any  sheds. 
Although  mercury  at  one  time  indicated  a  temperature  of  40°  below  zero  — 
something  almost  unparalleled  at  any  altitude  in  Montana — they  lost  only  26 
head  out  of  the  3,500,  and  14  of  these  were  killed  by  a  $500  shepherd  dog  in  his 
vigorous  efforts  at  keeping  the  band  together  in  a  severe  storm.  During  this 
unusually  severe  winter  never  did  more  than  140  head  —  a  band  of  old  and  infirm 
sheep  —  ever  receive  hay  at  one  time,  the  flock  keeping  fat  by  their  daily  brows- 
ing on  the  range. 

A  well-known  and  thoroughly  reliable  resident  of  Helena  thus  writes  of  the 
experience  of  Governor  Potts  at  wool-growing:  "  A  better  idea  of  the  profits  of 
sheep-raising  in  this  Territory  can  be  conveyed  by  an  illustration,  and  I  select 
the  experience  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Potts,  Governor  of  Montana.  Some  time  ago  he 
purchased  a  ranch  on  the  Dearborn  river,  50  miles  north  of  Helena.  Last  Octo- 
ber he  bought  and  placed  upon  it  4,000  sheep,  at  a  cost  averaging  $3  per  head. 
He  subsequently  sold  400.  Of  the  remainder  2,700  were  ewes.  During  the 
months  of  April  and  May  these  gave  birth  to  2,900  lambs.  200  were  lost  by  ex- 
posure in  the  severe  snow-storm  that  visited  the  Territory  that  spring,  to  com- 
pensate, it  would  seem,  for  a  very  mild  winter,  but  the  number  of  twins  equaled 
the  loss,  and  the  net  product,  as  appears  from  the  above  statement,  was  100  per 
cent  of  the  ewes.  It  is  estimated  that  when  a  lamb  is  dropped  it  is  worth  $2^ 
and  that  when  three  months  old  it  is  worth  $3.  The  profit  on  the  increase  may 
therefore  be  put  in  round  numbers  at  $5,000.  The  Governor  has  just  completed 
his  shearing.  He  sheared  3,600  sheep,  and  the  average  clip  was  six  pounds  per 
head.  The  wool  is  worth  26  cents  in  the  eastern  market,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation will  scarcely  exceed  4  cents.  The  proceeds  of  this  clip  will  therefore 
be  about  $4,750.  A  return  of  nearly  $10,000  in  less  than  one  year,  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $12,000,  is  certainly  a  most  seductive  showing." 

The  production  of  a  better  class  of  horses,  and  also  of  hogs,  is  beginning  to 
receive  some  attention.  Horses  are  even  more  hardy  than  cattle  or  sheep;  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  paw  away  the  deepest  snows  that  may 
cover  their  pasturage,  and  they  never  fail  to  take  good  care  of  themselves  in  the 
worst  storms.  The  correspondent  just  quoted  offers  these  practical  suggestions 
on  this  business:  "What  are  wanted  here  are  good  draught  horses,  and 
the  market  for  such  would  be  limitless,  at  paying  prices.  Suppose  a  man, 
probably  in  connection  with  some  other  business,  such  as  sheep-raising  or  rais- 
ing grain,  to  buy  50  brood  mares  (half-breed), which  he  can  procure  at  $30  each, 
and  one  draught  stallion,  costing  $1,000.     He  will  thus  have  invested  $2,500. 
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He  need  be  at  no  expense  for  feeding  or  stabling",  except  in  the  case  of  the 
stallion,  and  at  very  little  expense  for  herding,  if  he  gives  the  business  his  per- 
sonal attention.  The  average  of  colts  is  80  per  cent  of  the  mares,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  he  would  have  40  colts,  worth  $20  each,  making  $800,  a 
return  of  over  30  per  cent  on  his  investment.  Carry  this  computation  forward, 
supposing  him  to  sell  off  his  geldings  when  they  were  four  years  old  to  pay  ex- 
penses and  to  buy  additional  stallions,  retaining  the  mare  colts  for  breeders,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  five  years  he  will  have  a  band  worth  at  least  $10,000. 
Mr.  Storey  placed  200  mares  on  his  ranch  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  only 
a  few  years  ago,  and  now  has  a  herd  of  1,200,  worth  an  average  of  $75  each,  be- 
sides having  sold  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  expenses."  There  are  about 
50,000  horses  in  Montana,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  the  regular  "  bronco  " 
or  mustang  stock.  However,  there  are  several  large  bands  of  thoroughbreds,  and 
fine  breeding  animals  are  by  no  means  rare. 

In  the  absence  of  an  abundance  of  corn,  or  a  climate  suitable  for  producing 
it  extensively,  a  few  farmers  have  been  experimenting  with  peas  as  a  substitute 
upon  which  to  fatten  hogs.  Pork,  by  the  way,  is  a  rare  commodity  in  all  the 
northern  country  and  commands  very  high  prices.  Mr.  A.  F.  Nichols,  of 
Gallatin  county,  sells  from  12,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  pork  annually,  which  has 
been  produced  on  peas,  and  Bass  Brothers,  of  Bitter  Root  Valley,  market  of 
bacon  alone  as  high  as  21,000  pounds  per  year.  These  gentlemen  are  of  the 
opinion  that  peas  make  the  best  food  for  hogs,  and  they  can  produce  more  nork 
from  an  acre  of  peas  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  area  in  corn  in  Illinois. 
Pork  in  different  forms  sells  at  from  12  to  20  cents  per  pound  in  Montana  towns, 
and  hundreds  of  tons  are  still  imported  from  distant  states  to  supply  the 
demand.     Hogs  for  breeding  purposes  are  very  scarce  at  from  $12  to  $20  each. 

Any  of  the  branches  of  stock-raising  thus  briefly  outlined  present  oppor- 
tunities without  end  for  speedy  money-making  in  Montana.  The  requisites  are 
in  a  nutshell,  some  capital  at  least,  a  careful  study  of  the  business,  and  the 
same  attention  devoted  that  would  be  bestowed  upon  any  legitimate  business 
venture  of  equal  magnitude.  So  long  as  the  world  pays  its  greatest  tribute  to 
food — to  bread  and  beef — the  demand  must  ever  keep  its  proportion  beyond 
the  supply,  and  these  broad  pastures  and  thousand  nestling  valleys  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  respond  to  the  magic  touch  of  labor  and  capital  judiciously 
applied. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Although  I  have  made  this  interest  take  the  third  place  in  my  brief  treatise 
on  Montana,  it  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  subject.  Here  the  pen  has  its 
greatest  temptation  to  run  riot,  and  if  ever  enthusiasm  needs  suppressing,  it  is 
while  considering  the  present  and  future  of  this  fascinating  industry  in  Montana. 
Next  to  California  in  her  total  production  of  gold,  Montana  is  generally  con- 
ceded one  of  the  richest  in  deposits  of  precious  and  base  metals  of  all  [our 
mineral  regions.     Her  mountain  ranges,  extending  alternately  with  her  valleys 
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from  the  copper  fields  of  the  Musselshell  on  the  east  to  the  extreme  western 
border  of  the  Territory,  350  miles,  and  from  the  Bear  Paw  range,  near  the 
British  line  at  the  north,  to  the  Idaho  line  on  the  south,  300  miles,  exhibit  one 
vast  succession  of  croppings  of  either  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead  or  coal, 
and  several  counties  contain  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  all  of  these. 
Alder  Gulch  alone  —  from  whose  sluice-boxes  some  $40,000,000  in  dust  and 
nuggets  have  been  poured  —  has  given  the  Territory  a  reputation  which  crosses 
the  seas.  Thus  the  mineral  wealth  of  Montana  is  not  seggrega-ted  into  one 
vast  fissure  like  the  Comstock,  but  distributed  by  a  generous  hand  into  hundreds 
of  veins  and  within  the  reach  of  all  who  possess  the  patience  and  industry  to 
delve  for  it. 

The  yield  of  gold  thus  far,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  has  been 
1147,000,000;  of  silver,  $6,000,000  — a  total  yield  exceeding  that  of  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Idaho  combined.  Over  1,000  gulch  and  placer  claims  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  many  are  still  being  worked.  While  much  of  this  gold  yield  has 
come  from  the  fabulously  rich  gulches,  the  grand  fountain  heads  of  metallic 
wealth  lie  in  the  quartz  veins,  of  which  some  20,000  have  been  recorded  —  and 
some  prominent  mountain  ranges  have  hardly  been  the  scene  of  a  single  bivouac 
of  the  prospector.  This  interest,  merely  in  its  inception,  it  is  believed  will  soon 
place  Montana  second  in  the  list  of  bullion  producers.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  quartz  raining  interest  is  increasing  in  importance  can  best  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  1875  the  yield  from  this  class  of  mines  in  Montana  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $2,225,000;  in  1876,  $3,000,000;  in  1877,  $3,200,000;  and  in  1878, 
$4,200,000.  The  facilities  for  working  mines  and  reducing  ores  were  so  largely 
increased  in  the  fall  months  of  the  past  year  that  we  are  justified  in  placing  the 
yield  from  quartz  mines  alone  in  1879  at  $6,000,000.  The  total  yield  of  the 
quartz  and  placer  mines  of  Montana  for  1878  is  stated  as  follows: 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  shipped  by  express $2,000,000 

Silver  bullion  shipped  by  express 1,750,000 

Gold  dust  taken  out  by  individuals . . ; 100,000 

Silver  handled  in  lead  bullion  and  matte 540,000 

Ores  taken  out  and  remaining  in  hands  of  miners 750,000 

$5,140,000 
About  sixty  arastras,  stamp-mills,  smelting  and  concentrating  works  are 
now  in  operation  in  the  Territory.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  base 
bullion  and  ore  were  shipped  via  the  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad  to  the  Omaha 
and  other  smelting  works  the  past  summer.  Concerning  Montana  silver  mines, 
Hon.  R.  W.  Raymond,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics, 
reports  that  "  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  silver  ores  in  Montana  occur  in 
fissure  veins  and  not  in  limestone  deposits.  This  circumstance  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  silver  mining  industiy  of  Montana,  if  it  does  not  bring  forth  such 
an  immediately  brilliant  and  voluminous  product  as  certain  districts  in  Utah 
and  Nevada  have  done,  will  at  all  events  be  more  enduring  and  permanent." 
Take  this  source  of  wealth,  which  is  soon  to  prove  Montana  a  peer  of  any  of 
her  sisters,  and  in  the  table  following  note  the  steady  and  rapid  tribute  from 
nothing  in  1872  to  millions  in  1878,  The  estimates  are  from  data  furnished  by 
the  Helena  banks,  express  ofiices  and  the  United  States  assay  office  at  that 
place,  and  are  believed  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  true  amount: 
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In  1873  Montana's  silver  production  was $201,300 

In  1874  "  "  "  "    490.7G6 

In  1875  "  "  "  "    660.000 

In  1876  "  "  "  "    1,182,1)76 

In  1877  "  "  "  "    ...1,250,000 

Inl878  "  "  "  ''    2,400,000 

Of  course  the  production  of  gold  during-  these  years  was  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  silver,  but  the  annual  increase  in  the  yield  of  gold  has  not  been  so  large. 
It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  such  authorities  as  Raymond  and  the  many  mining 
experts  who  have  examined  the  Montana  silver  lodes,  that  none  others  in  the 
entire  Rocky  Mountain  region  give  better  promise  of  continuing  and  rapidly 
increasing  their  output  than  those  of  Butte,  Philipsburg,  Glendale  and  Jeffer- 
son, Montana.  The  $54,000  gold  brick  of  the  Penobscot  mine  near  Eelena,  a 
product  of  thirty  days  last  season,  startled  readers  all  over  the  Union,  and  yet 
in  its  total  production  of  about  $200,000  in  1878,  this  property  would  in  Mon- 
tana rank  as  third  rate.  Several  of  the  silver  mines  at  the  camps  just  named 
show  a  production  of  from  $oOO,000  to  $500,000  each  for  the  same  period. 
Following  is  a  statement  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  showing  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  bars  manufactured  from  bullion  in  1878  at  the  different 
government  assay  offices  of  the  country.  The  Helena  office,  it  seems,  treats 
more  bullion  than  the  four  other  like  institutions  combined : 

Helena,  Montana $716,738.41 

Denver,  Colorado 362,807.65 

Boise,  Idaho 62,588.54 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 25.855.84 

New  Orleans 18,554.17 

THE  BUTTE  SILVER  MINES. 

Foremost  in  the  long  list  of  Montana's  promising  quartz  mining 
camps  is  Butte,  situated  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  about  250  miles  north  of  the 
present  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad  terminus.  Over  3,000  quartz  mines  have 
been  located,  sixteen  quartz  mills,  roasters  and  arastras  have  been  built  and 
are  turning  out  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  silver  bars  yearly,  and  a  handsome, 
solidly-built  city  of  4,000  inhabitants  has  appeared  where  three  years  ago  was 
a  collection  of  a  dozen  log  huts,  inhabited  by  a  few  miners  who  had  not  com- 
menced to  dream  of  the  present  prosperity.  Among  the  grand  network  of  large 
and  thoroughly  defined  silver  veins  which  have  been  profitably  worked  during 
the  past  two  years  I  may  mention  the  Alice,  Lexington,  Original,  Gagnon,  La 
Plata,  Parrott,  Rainbow,  Burlington,  North  Star,  Acquisition,  and  Nettie. 

The  Alice  and  adjoining  claims  on  the  Rainbow  Lode,  owned  by  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Walker  Brothers,  form  probably  the  best 
developed  mine  in  Montana.  The  main  shaft,  over  300  feet  deep,  and  other  ex- 
tensive workings,  demonstrate  a  lode  of  immense  width,  varying  from  35  to  60  feet. 
Over  7,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  raised  from  this  giant  treasure  box,  yielding  all 
the  way  from  $40  to  $200  to  the  ton  and  worked  in  the  extensive  and  well- 
ordered  mill  which  stands  a  few  rods  down  the  hillside.  About 250  bars  of  silver 
bullion,  each  bar  weighing  2,000  ounces,  have  been  shipped  to  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  total  product  of  the  Alice  of  fifteen  tons  of  pure  silver  in  the  last  two  years 
has  attracted  attention  to  Montana's  mineral  wealth  as  no  other  advertise- 
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ment  could.  The  averag-e  shipments  are  now  about  $45,000  in  bars  per  month. 
This  great  vein  has  been  traced  for  three  miles  over  the  mountains  and  across  the 
gulches,  and  near  the  Alice  mill  the  croppings  rise  some  ten  feet  above  the  sur- 
face— an  enormous  dyke  of  Nature's  masonry  whose  proportions  and  wealth  in 
silver  it  would  seem  must  penetrate  the  once-riven  earth  to  unfathomable  depths. 
Over  $400,000  have  been  invested  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  this  mine, 
in  the  erection  of  the  20-starap  mill,  steam  hoisting  works  and  pumps,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  the  vast  quantities  of  salt,  quicksilver  and  iron  used  in  treating  the 
ores.  The  mill  and  furnaces  are  greedy  monsters,  feeding  not  only  upon  twenty- 
five  tons  of  ore  daily,  but  devouring  also  every  twelve  months  1,000  tons  of  salt 
worth  $80,000  and  40,000  pounds  of  quicksilver  worth  $20,000,  besides  great 
quantities  of  fuel.  The  pay-roll  here  amounts  to  $15,000  monthly,  80  men 
being  employed  in  mine  and  mill. 

A  wonderfully  valuable  cluster  of  claims  is  that  upon  and  surrounding  the 
Lexington  mine,  all  owned  by  A.  J.  Davis,  Esq,  There  are  six  shafts  sunk  upon 
the  Lexington  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  deep,  and  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  I 
walked  upon  the  main  vein  for  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  occasion- 
ally turned  to  the  right  or  left  and  explored  its  many  rich  spurs  or  branches. 
Mineral  from  all  of  these  shafts  without  assorting  has  averaged  60  ounces  in  silver 
to  the  ton,  and  is  nearly  all  easily  reduced  by  the  stamp  mill  and  roasting  process. 
I  frequently  traced  a  solid  vein  of  ore  18  feet  wide,  every  ton  of  which  was  worth 
from  $50  to  $200.  Stopping  at  one  point  the  foreman  called  my  attention  to  a 
bright  streak  of  metal  which  assays  $20,000  in  silver  and  $18,000  in  gold  per 
ton,  and  at  another  halt  he  pointed  out  a  two-foot  vein  of  sulphurets  yielding 
$300  in  silver  and  $100  in  gold  per  ton.  The  ore  is  not  assorted,  every  ton  of 
the  6,000  thus  far  raised  from  these  Aladdian,  rock-bound  avenues  being  hauled 
to  the  mill  and  paying  well  for  crushing.  The  underground  timbering  betrays  a 
skillful  planning  and  arrangement ;  any  of  the  heavy  sills,  supports  or  joists 
being  so  systematically  fashioned  that  they  will  exactly  fit  in  any  similar  position 
elsewhere  in  the  mine.  The  total  cost  of  mining,  hauling  and  turning  these 
ores  into  silver  bars  is  only  $12  per  ton,  so  that  a  nice  little  margin  is  left  on  the 
vast  quantity  of  ore  which  yields  from  $40  to  $250  to  the  ton.  The  Lexington, 
with  only  a  10-stamp  mill  reducing  its  ores,  has  paid  for  itself,  for  ten  other 
mines  (aggregating  18,000  feet  of  paying  veins),  for  a  complete  10-stamp  mill  and 
a  well-built  iron  foundry,  and  is  "  on  velvet,"  with  a  strong  bank  account  ahead. 
Its  output  was  about  $250,000  in  1878,  and  its  mill  is  to  be  doubled  in  capacity 
during  1879,  so  that  a  much  larger  yield  may  be  credited  hereafter.  No  visitor 
should  ever  leave  Butte  without  seeing  this  great  mine,  for  be  he  novice  or 
expert  he  will  leave  acknowledging  that  he  has  strolled  over,  under  and  around 
a  fortune  whose  gigantic  dimensions  can  be  calculated  upon,  even  though  it  is 
underground.  Divide  your  estimates  by  half,  "on  account  of  the  lightness  of 
the  atmosphere,"  and  you  can  demonstrate  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
there  are  $2,000,000  in  sight  m  the  different  claims  on  the  Lexington. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  duty  to  write  of  the  Parrott,  Modoc,  Hattie  Harvie, 
and  other  mines  whose  wide  ore  veins  are  so  rich  in  copper  that  their  product  has 
been  shipped  to  Baltimore  for  separation,  and  to  note  dozens  of  silver  lodes 
which  now  promise  as  well  as  did  those  above  described  at  the  same  stage  of 
development,  but  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  great  Gagnon  mine, — which  at 
Butte  is  called  the  bonanza  claim  of  Montana, —  I  must  turn  to  other  districts. 
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There  are  three  claims  on  this  vein  which  have  already  attracted  considerable 
attention  on  account  of  the  wonderful  average  richness  of  their  ores,  namely: 
the  Original,  National,  and  Gagnon.  Ten  shafts  penetrate  the  lode  to  depths 
varying  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  disclosing  a  vein  ranging  from  5  to  20  feet  in 
width,  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken,  yielding  from  50 
ounces  to  500  ounces  in  silver  to  the  ton.  In  my  rambles  around  the  drifts  and 
levels  I  found  some  large  masses  of  ore  spangled  all  over  with  grains  of  the  un- 
mistakably pure  silver.  The  lower  grade  ores  are  easily  reduced  at  the  Dexter 
mill  near  Butte,  while  the  richer  ones  are  shipped  to  the  Colorado  and  Omaha 
smelting  works.  The  Original,  the  first  mine  discovered  in  the  camp,  is  owned 
by  W.  A,  Clark,  Esq.,  a  banker  of  Butte,  who  also  operates  the  Dexter  mill, 
and  ships  high  grade  ores  to  distant  smelting  works.  Mr.  Clark  last  year  ship- 
ped one  lot  of  15  car  loads  of  ore  from  the  Original  to  the  Colorado  smelting 
works,  which  averaged  190  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  yielded  enough  cop- 
per to  almost  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  This  lot  was  taken  from  a  two-foot 
vein  without  assorting,  and  contained  specimens  which  assayed  high  up  in  the 
thousands.  The  mine  paid  a  net  profit  of  $30,000  in  1878.  One  lot  of  175  tons 
of  ore  from  the  Gagnon.  also  shipped  to  Colorado,  yielded  $70,000  in  silver  and 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  copper.  Following  is  a  statement  of  the  ore  and  bullion 
shipments  of  Butte  for  1878: 

Value  of  silver  bullion $899,000 

Gold  dust  85,000 

Ore  shipped  via  Utah  &  Northern  R.  R 1,920  tons  }  ..q^  /^^^ 

Ore  shipped  via  Missouri  River 135  tons  f  ^^w,"^" 

Total  value  of  Butte  shipments $1,174,000 

A  Rich  Gold  Mine  and  Valuable  Cabinet. — In  the  Cable  District,  also  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  is  the  Atlantic  Cable  gold  mine,  which  has  yielded  its  thousands 
in  past  years,  and  offers  the  richest  specimens,  I  believe,  that  have  ever  been 
taken  from  a  quartz  mine  in  America.  From  one  "pocket"  on  this  lode,  Mr. 
Cameron,  one  of  the  owners,  took  out  100  tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded,  it  is 
said,  $20,000,  From  the  same  ore  about  two  tons  treated  by  hand  (crushed  in  an 
ordinary  druggist's  mortar)  yielded  $8,000.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Cameron  has 
a  collection  of  specimens  weighing  altogether  about  200  pounds,  and  presenting 
large  masses  of  gold.  One  piece,  almost  solid  gold,  is  woith  $375;  another, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  has  projecting  from  the  quartz  a  mass  of 
pure  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  finger,  containing  the  precious  metal  to  the  value  of 
$75.  There  are  numerous  pieces  in  the  collection  of  solid  gold,  weighing  at 
least  an  ounce  each.     This  little  cabinet  contains  nearly  $7,000  in  gold. 

The  Philipsburg  Silver  District  is  another  of  the  promising  regions  of  Deer 
Lodge  county.  Here  are  the  claims  of  the  Hope,  Algonquin,  and  Northwestern 
Mining  Companies,  each  of  which  are  adding  a  not  very  small  mite  in  the  way 
of  silver  bars  to  the  world's  riches  daily.  The  Trout,  Algonquin,  Comanche, 
Hope  and  Apache  are  leading  mines,  whose  total  product  the  past  year  has  been 
some  $300,000.  The  Hope  and  Northwestern  mills  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
west,  and  promise  to  continue  and  increase  their  output  for  many  years. 

Silver  lodes  also  abound  in  Moose  Creek  District,  and  valuable  gold-bearing 
lodes  in  Highland,  Snowshoe,  McClellan,  and  Bear  gulches — in  fact  Deer  Lodge 
county  is  literally  seamed  with  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  adds  to  these  some 
immense  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  lead  and  copper. 
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THE  MINES  ABOUT  HELENA. 


Almost  every  bluff  and  ravine  for  miles  around  Helena  is  auriferous.  The 
"Penobscot."  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Helena,  lying-  partially  in  Deer 
Lodge  and  partially  in  this  county,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  mines  in  the 
Territory.  Many  readers  already  know  how  the  patient,  hard-working  and 
finally  fortunate  Vestel  here  made  his  "stake"  of  $500,000  in  less  than  a 
year — the  mine  yielding  over  $100,000  in  the  first  50  feet  in  a  few  months, 
and  Mr.  Vestel  then  selling  out  for  $400,000.  The  deepest  point  reached 
in  this  now  famous  lode  is  about  150  feet,  and  the  character  of  the  vein 
matter  thus  far  quite  equals  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  owners.  With  its 
present  appliances  for  the  treatment  of  ores  it  will  yield  not  less  than  $500,000 
of  the  precious  metal  during  1879,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
stamps,  as  now  proposed  by  the  new  company,  its  yield  will  be  over  a  million. 
The  "Belmont,"  the  next  best  equipped  mine  in  the  same  locality,  it  is  esti- 
mated will  yield  about  $150,000  —  even  if  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  output  during  the  year.  The  "  Whippoorwill  "  has  recently  dis- 
covered unexpected  treasure,  its  owners  claiming  for  it  an  equal  degree  of  rich- 
ness with  the  "Penobscot."  The  "Blue  Bird,"  with  very  little  development, 
but  promising  exceedingly  well,  has  milled  ore  worth  $40  per  ton.  Within  five 
miles  of  Helena,  the  "Black  Alder,"  a  gold  lode,  has  just  been  opened,  which 
makes  a  remarkably  large  display  of  ore,  which  has  netted  not  less  than  $25  per 
ton  by  the  ordinary  mill  process.  This  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  "  Wliite- 
lach  Union,"  which  has  yielded  about  $3,500,000  in  gold.  About  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Helena,  in  a  northerly  direction,  is  the  "Lexington"  mine,  a  veri- 
table curiosity  in  the  mineral  world.  It  has  produced  nearly  every  conceivable 
kind  of  silver,  from  the  native  metal  down  through  all  its  various  combinations. 
Out  of  less  than  200  tons  of  the  ore-product,  about  $30,000  were  realized,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  published  in  June,  1877.  A  shipment  of  six  tons  yielded 
»$5,887.79,  and  one  ton  sold  here  carried  nearly  $6,000.  Development  is  now 
going  on  under  the  auspices  of  an  energetic  company.  The  Ten  Mile  and  Red 
Mountain  districts,  within  two  hours'  drive  of  Helena,  contain  silver-bearing 
lodes  in  g-reat  numbers,  a  few  of  which  develop  ores  that  pay  well  for  shipment 
to  foreign  reduction  works. 

Many  other  deserving  districts  and  mines  could  be  mentioned,  but  lack  of 
space  forbids.  Last  Chance  and  its  tributary  gulches,  in  which  Helena  is  built, 
have  already  yielded  some  $15,000,000  in  gold,  almost  without  the  application 
of  capital,  and  mining  still  progresses  among  the  lower  streets,  as  well  as  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  romantic  gulches  and  mountains  closely  surround- 
ing. These  gulches  have  been  usually  productive  the  past  year,  yielding  not  far 
from  $500,000.  It  is  fair  to  expect  a  much  larger  return  for  next  year,  when  the 
flumes  now  partially  completed  reach  and  open  the  ground  now  known  to  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  the  precious  dust. 

Naturally  tributary  to  Helena  are  the  Jefferson  county  mines,  which  in  years 
past  have  yielded  some  $6,000,000,  and  are  credited  with  a  yield  of  $200,000 
in  1878.  Its  mines  carry  both  go!d  and  silver,  and  are  mainly  found  near  Jeffer- 
son, Radersburg  and  Boulder.  Near  Jefferson,  twenty-four  miles  south  of 
Helena,  we  were  shown  the  returns  from  eight  partially  developed  silver  lodes, 
whose  ores  were  yielding  from  80  to  225  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  fifty  per 
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cent  lead.  Copper  is  also  found  in  some  of  these  ores  in  considerable  quantity. 
Among-  the  principal  mines  are  the  *'  Argenta,"  325  feet  deep,  which  has  yielded 
$100,000;  the  "Comet,"  which  has  shipped  2,000  tons  of  ore  to  eastern  reduc- 
tion works  —  and  whose  owners  think  they  can  ship  about  a  good  train  load 
daily  upon  the  advent  of  the  Utah  &  Northern;  the  "Alta,"  which  oifers  ore 
carrying  as  high  as  $G00  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton:  and  the  famous  "  Kumley," 
which  has  yielded  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  rich  silver  ores. 
Some  twenty-  five  other  mines  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Jefferson  show  very  ex- 
cellent "  prospects, "  and  the  district  seems  to  be  a  vast  net-v/ork  of  argentiferous 
veins.  The  Montana  Company's  concentrating  and  reduction  works,  which  have 
cost  $150,000,  are  located  near  Jefferson.  Their  production  during-  1878  was 
$75,000,  and  are  now  yielding  at  the  rate  of  $375  per  day.  With  improve- 
ments, now  being  added,  these  works  are  expected  to  easily  produce  $200,000 
per  annum.  The  Boulder  District  joins  the  Jefferson  District,  and  many  valuable 
silver,  copper  and  gold  lodes  are  found  there. 

Among  the  cluster  of  mines  near  Radersburg  are  promising  silver  and  copper 
veins,  the  "A.  M.  Hotter"  and  the  "Copper  King"  being  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  former  carries  a  fine  body  of  ore,  assaying  from  $40  away  up  to 
$8,000  in  silver  per  ton,  while  the  latter  is  rich  in  sulphurets  of  copper,  yielding 
from  40  to  GO  per  cent  of  pure  copper.  The  ores  of  the  principal  leads  of  this 
district  contain  iron  after  a  certain  depth  is  reached,  and  for  their  successful  re- 
duction more  elaborate  works  will  have  to  be  constructed.  These  will  be  added 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  mines  will  again  add  largely  to  the  gross  gold 
product  of  the  Territory.  The  gulch  mines  near  Radersburg  are  very  extensive, 
and  have  paid  from  $10  to  $15  per  day  to  the  man  the  past  season.  Several 
mills  are  also  crushing  quartz  from  gold  mines  in  this  vicinity,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances are  reaping  a  golden  harvest.  Clancy,  eighteen  miles  from  Helena, 
has  been  a  lively  silver  mining  camp  in  the  past,  and  the  future  will  doubtless 
see  it  more  so.  Jefferson  will  surely  be  one  of  the  great  mining  counties  of  the 
Territory. 

SOUTHERN  MONTANA  MINES. 

The  mines  of  Beaver  Head  and  Madison  counties,  in  southern  Montana, 
give  promise  of  a  future  immediately  brilliant,  because  of  their  nearness  to  the 
Utah  &  Northern  Railroad,  which  is  so  rapidly  approaching  from  the  south. 
The  advantage  they  will  now  possess  because  of  their  accessibility,  and  the 
ease  and  economy  with  which  machinery  and  supplies  can  be  transported  to 
them,  or  ores  carried  out,  are  items  which  will  enter  largely  into  their  future 
history.  Both  counties  abound  in  rich  mineral  districts,  the  quartz  mines  of 
Beaver  Head  county,  however,  just  at  present  attracting  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  attention.  The  first  gold  mining  operations  of  note  in  Montana  occurred  in 
the  fall  of  1862,  at  Bannack,  now  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  and  since  then 
some  $4,000,000  worth  of  placer  gold  have  been  produced.  There  are  seven 
organized  mining  districts  within  the  bounds  of  Beaver  Head.  In  these  are 
some  of  the  very  best  silver  mines  in  the  Territory,  and  a  number  which  have 
yielded  small  quantities  of  fabulously  rich  gold  ores.  Deposits  of  iron,  copper 
and  coal  are  also  reported  in  various  sections. 

The  banner  district  of  the  county,  so  far  as  developed,  is  Bryant,  in  the 
northern  portion,  where  such  mines  as  the  "Atlantis,"  "True  Fissure,"  and 
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"  Cleve  "  have  been  surprising  even  their  owners  with  their  wonderful  rock- 
bound  offering's.  Nearly  all  of  the  developed  lodes  lie  high  among  rugged 
mountains,  and  belong  to  the  Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  whose 
great  smelting  works  enliven  the  pretty  village  of  Glendale,  ten  miles  below. 
Most  of  the  veins  carry  oxidized  lead  ores,  very  rich  in  silver,  and  having  a 
formation  peculiarly  their  own.  Plainly  traceable  by  croppings  on  the  surface 
for  3,000  feet,  they  are  found  to  lie  in  a  system  of  caves  —  these  caves  being  con- 
nected by  narrow  ore  bodies  which  are  never  lost  sight  of.  Continuous  streaks 
of  ore  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide  and  500  feet  in  length  have  been  followed 
and  found  to  average  over  100  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton;  in  fact,  every  ton  of 
the  many  thousands  thus  far  worked  has  averaged  IIG  ounces  of  silver,  15  per 
cent  copper,  and  quite  a  proportion  of  lead.  The  deposits  are  seemingly  inex- 
haustible. At  the  mines  there  are  three  sets  of  splendid  steam-hoisting  works, 
and  several  of  the  most  approved  steam  drills. 

The  smelting  works,  among  the  finest  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  consist  of  two 
reverberatory  furnaces,  two  blast  furnaces,  three  refining  furnaces,  and  such 
auxiliaries  as  a  ten-stamp  mill,  assay  office,  ore  house,  etc.,  the  buildings  cover- 
ing five  acres  of  ground,  and  constituting  quite  a  village  in  themselves.  An 
additional  blast  furnace  will  be  erected.  These  improvements  have  cost  about 
$400,000.  The  production  for  1878  was  $400,000  worth  of  silver,  lead  and 
copper.  This  was  nearly  all  from  the  "Atlantis  "  mine.  The  year  previous  the 
product  was  $200,000,  and  in  18TG,  when  only  the  nucleus  of  the  present  vast 
establishment  was  on  the  ground,  $100,000.  Much  of  the  product  is  shipped 
out  over  the  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad  in  the  shape  of  base  bullion  and  copper 
matte  to  other  smelting  works.  The  entire  shipments  for  1878  we.re  about 
1,000  tons  of  silver  and  lead  bullion  and  copper  matte.  The  company  employs 
directly  and  indirectly  300  men,  the  pay-roll  and  expense  account  footing  up 
$20,000  per  month.  Nearly  2,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  which  is  manufactured  near 
by,  is  consumed  in  the  furnaces  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  reliably  stated  that 
the  Hecla  company  realized  a  net  profit  of  $100,000  on  its  operations  in  1878,  and 
this  is  only  a  fair  illustration  of  what  capital,  judiciously  invested  and  carefully 
manipulated,  will  accomplish  in  many  of  the  mining  districts  of  Montana. 

Six  miles  north  of  Bryant  is  Vipond  district,  where  there  are  several  well 
defined  silver  lodes.  From  these  mines  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  recently 
yielded  an  average  of  $200  to  the  ton.  Three  arastras,  running  on  ore  from  dif- 
ferent lodes  in  this  district,  are  proving  them  worthy  the  attention  of  capital. 
Some  25  miles  north  of  Bannack  is  Elkhorn  silver  district,  in  which  the  "Storm  " 
is  a  local  bonanza,  carrying  a  10-foot  vein  of  ore,  which  is  said  to  average  $50 
to  the  ton.  The  operations  of  a  six-stamp  mill  for  two  months  here  resulted  in  a 
yield  of  $7,000.  Three  miles  east  of  Bannack  is  Blue  Wing  District,  and  15 
miles  northeast,  Argenta  District,  both  showing  some  exceptionally  fine  silver 
ores.  In  the  latter,  a  blast  furnace  has,  during  the  past  two  seasons,  turned 
out  $100,000  worth  of  bullion.  The  gold  quartz  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Ban- 
nack have  been  operated  continuously  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  Dakota 
mine  is  not  only  a  fine  property,  but  possesses  historical  interest,  having  been 
the  first  quartz  lode  discovered  in  Montana.  The  Wapello,  St.  Paul,  and 
Excelsior  are  other  prominent  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Bannack.  Several 
stamp  mills  and  an  arastra  are  in  successful  operation  on  these  mines.  Horse 
Prairie  and  Medicine  Lodge  districts,  fifteen  miles  west  from  Bannack,  are 
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yielding  considerable  quantities  of  gulch  gold,  and  exhibit  very  good  "pros- 
pects "  of  copper  and  coal. 

The  total  yield  of  the  mines  in  1878  is  as  follows:  Gold  shipped  per  express, 
$100,000;  refined  silver  bullion,  $50,000;  base  bullion  and  copper  matte, 
$450,000;  total  value,  $600,000. 

Mining  is  the  great  industry  of  Madison  county.  The  principal  minerals  are 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron  and  coal;  precious  stones  are  quite  abundant,  and 
among  the  most  valuable  are  rubies,  garnets  and  agates.  There  are  ledges  of 
white  marble,  also  of  excellent  building  rock  and  sandstone,  the  latter  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  grindstones.  Madison  county  has  quartz  lodes  in  nearly  every 
section  of  its  large  territory,  almost  every  bluft"  and  mountain  range  being  aurif- 
erous. There  have  been  five  thousand  quartz  mines  recorded  in  the  county. 
Gold  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  All  the  world  knows  of  Alder  Gulch,  whose 
unexampled  richness  first  really  started  Montana  on  an  era  of  prosperity  that 
will  know  no  end.  This  gulch  lies  near  the  center  of  the  county.  It  has  yielded 
$35,000,000  or  more,  and  for  sixteen  miles  it  is  yet  strung  with  mining  enter- 
prises of  more  or  less  magnitude.  Its  yield  in  1878  approximated  very  closely  to 
$500,000.     One  claim  yielded  $60,000  in  six  months  the  past  season. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Broadway  mine,  at  Silver  Star,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  county,  yielded  $100,000  in  gold,  and  quite  a  cluster  of 
mines  in  that  vicinity  are  being  successfully  worked.  The  Broadway  has  a  vein 
from  13  to  28  feet  wide,  containing  free  milling  red  hematite  ore,  similar  to  that 
so  common  in  the  Black  Hills,  There  are  40  stamps  and  probably  a  dozen  aras- 
tras  running  in  Silver  Star  District.  The  yield  of  the  district  for  the  past  twelve 
months  is  estimated  at  $125,000,  Thirty  miles  northeast  of  Virginia  is  Red 
Bluff  District,  in  which  a  ten-stamp  mill  and  an  arastra  are  cleaning  up  small 
fortunes  annually  without  much  ado. 

Gold  mines  are  being  worked  at  a  nice  profit  in  Meadow  Creek,  Wisconsin 
Creek,  Sheridan,  Iron  Rod,  Hot  Springs,  Alder,  Summit  and  other  districts  with- 
in forty  miles  of  Virginia  City.  The  old-fashioned  arastra,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  hand  mortar  and  the  stamp  mill,  is  found  grinding  away  on  every 
hand,  but  is  destined  to  be  superseded  by  the  mill  at  no  distant  day,  and  the 
general  gold  product  of  Madison  county  will  then  be  augmented  into  millions. 
The  total  yield  of  the  mines  in  the  past  year  is  placed  at  $650,000. 

Then  Madison  has  excellent  silver  mines,  which,  though  not  extensively 
worked  at  present,  will  make  a  fine  showing  ere  long.  The  Potosi  silver  district, 
which  lies  40  miles  north  of  Virginia  City,  in  the  rugged  Tobacco  Root  range, 
offers  the  Bullion  lode,  with  a  six-inch  crevice,  showing  specimens  of  silver  glance 
and  sulphurets  assaying  $30,000  to  the  ton;  the  Palmetto,  Crown  Point, 
Iria,  and  twenty  other  mines,  showing  v^ins  from  twelve  inches  to  two  feet 
wide,  with  ore  averaging  from  100  to  500  ounces  to  the  ton;  but  Potosi  District, 
with  only  its  narrow  trails,  not  dreaming  of  *lhe  railway  age,  still  awaits  the 
wagon-road  era,  an  era  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  dawn. 

Copper  veins  yielding  from  25  to  40  per  cent  copper,  zinc  ores  carrying  30 
per  cent  zinc,  coal  which  burns  nicely  in  stove  or  forge,  and  large,  deposits  of 
iron,  are  among  other  minerals  of  Madison  county  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
capital  for  their  development. 

The  Prospects  Elsewhere. —  In  Missoula  county,  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Territory,  a  grand  mineral  wealth  is  also  indicated  by  old  and  recent  devel- 
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opments.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  the  lately  organized  Wallace 
mining  district,  in  which  quartz  ledges  rich  in  gold,  silver  and  copper  are  plainly 
traced  to  a  great  length  by  enormous  croppings  on  the  surface.  Some  50  mines 
have  been  located,  and  moneyed  men  are  becoming  interested.  In  the  vc^estern 
portion  of  the  county,  on  Nine  Mile  Creek,  silver  mines  are  being  worked  and 
are  producing  ore  assaying  all  the  way  from  40  to  1,800  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  Near  by  are  gulch  mines  which  have  yielded  over  $1,000,000,  and  are  still 
responding  quite  liberally  to  the  efforts  of  Chinamen.  In  the  gulch  mines  of 
Cedar  Creek,  Quartz  Creek  and  Sunrise  districts  about  250  men  are  quietly  ply- 
ing shovel  and  sluice  fork  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  pretly  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  different  other  regions  of  the  county  contain  gold  and  silver 
quartz  deposits,  but  the  isolation  and  long  distance  from  railroad  communication 
have  operated  not  only  against  prospecting,  but  also  against  development 
when  mines  were  found.  There  is  an  excellent  vein  of  soft  coal  about  five  miles 
from  Missoula  City. 

In  Gallatin  county  there  are  mines  not  to  be  overlooked.  Bear  Gulch  quartz 
district,  and  Emigrant  Gulch  placer  mines,  in  the  central  part  of  the  county, 
have  yielded  fairly  the  past  season,  with  fine  prospects  for  the  future.  The 
Clark's  Fork  silver  mines,  just  over  the  Wyoming  line,  75  miles  southeast  of 
Bozeman,  have  yielded  good  ores,  and  a  smelter  is  now  on  the  grounds  to  fur- 
ther utilize  them.  Iron  deposits  are  found  15  miles  south  of  Bozeman,  and  also 
40  miles  east.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  magnetic  ores  of  a  very  high  grade  and 
in  immense  quantity.  A  large  deposit  of  lignite  is  found  within  five  miles  of 
Bozeman,  another  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  product  of  each  is  burned  in  Boze- 
man, and  is  called  very  fair  fuel.  On  the  Crow  Agency,  100  miles  east  of  Boze- 
man, a  very  superior  bed  of  lignite  is  also  found. 

Choteau  county  contains  the  Bear  Paw  mines  about  which  so  much  excite- 
ment prevailed  early  in  1878.  Gulch  mining  operations  have  thus  far  proved 
rather  unsatisfactory,  but  residents  of  Fort  Benton  claim  that  developments  now 
progressing  there  will  prove  them  quite  extensive  and  rich, — excellent  silver 
quartz  has  been  discovered  there.  Choteau  contains  several  deposits  of  good 
soft  coal,  one  of  which  yields  to  the  extent  of  about  7,000  bushels  annually. 

In  passing  over  Meagher  county  from  Helena,  I  entered  the  Belt  mountains 
by  that  noted  golden  avenue,  "  Confederate  Gulch."  For  ten  miles  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  old  gulch  and  bar  diggings,  where,  in  18G5,  the  occupants 
were  numbered  by  thousands,  and  where,  even  yet,  a  determined  rear  guard 
meets  encouragement  in  the  slmce-box  sufficient  to  warrant  such  lingering. 
The  gulch  at  Diamond  City,  and  above,  was  long  ago  stripped  of  earth  and 
gravel  to  bed-rock,  and*  the  mountain  on  the  left  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  the 
same  inevitable  journey  down  through  the  sluice-box.  A  few  steps  above  Dia- 
mond City  is  Montana  Bar,  from  which  $l,000in  gold  were  taken  from  a  single 
pan  of  dirt  in  18G8.  The  bar  was  undoubteHy  the  richest  ever  discovered  in 
America,  for  its  size.  It  is  only  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  feet  wide. 
Each  100  feet  of  this  half  mile  panned  out  more  than  $100,000,  and  the  novel 
spectacle  of  four-horse  wagon  loads  of  gold  leaving  camp  with  a  battalion  of 
armed  men  as  a  guard,  was  witnessed  here  more  than  once.  Meagher  county 
is  credited  with  a  total  yield  of  $10,000,000  in  gold.  This  is  nearly  all  irom  the 
placers  we  have  passed.     There  are  numerous  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper 
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ledges  in  Meagher  awaiting  the  capital  that  the  railroad  era  is  bound  to  bring, 
and  the  coal  deposits  are  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  Territory. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  coal,  iron  and  copper  abound  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  Territory.  Copper  is  found  in  immense  deposits,  assaying  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  pure.  Concerning  Montana  copper  ores,  Raymond,  in  his  report 
of  1877,  says:  "  The  almost  uniform  experience  of  working  the  Montana  copper 
veins  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  the  veins  improve  in  width  and  richness 
the  deeper  the  shafts  are  sunk.  At  a  depth  of  from  80  to  100  feet  several  of 
them  now  show  ore  that  will  average  50  per  cent  copper,  though  near  the  sur- 
face the  same  openings  yielded  ore  carrying  but  25  to  33  per  cent.  The  lodes  of 
copper  are  abundant,  and  the  veins  from  4  to  100  feet  in  width." 

The  smelting  works  at  Helena  had  occasion  not  long  since  to  advertise  for 
iron  ore,  to  be  used  for  fluxing  with  silver  ores,  and  were  immediately  deluged 
with  samples  from  forty-eight  different  deposits  or  mines  running  in  value  all 
the  way  from  25  to  80  per  cent  pure  iron,  and  representing  every  conceivable 
variety  of  ore.  An  iron  mountain  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  three  or  four  times 
larger  than  the  celebrated  iron  mountain  in  Missouri,  averages  30  per  cent  of 
that  metal.  Coal  beds  lie  within  three  miles.  An  iron  furnace  is  to  be  built 
there  the  coming  season.  About  60,000  square  miles  of  Montana's  area  is  un- 
derlaid with  coal.  Lead  ores  averaging  75  per  cent  and  a  proportion  of  silver 
are  frequent. 

The  400  miles — and  often  more — of  wagon  freighting,  to  and  from  Montana, 
has  been  the  most  discouraging  item.  No  other  territory  has  been  so  isolated. 
While  mining  operations  could  often  be  carried  on  without  much  dependence  upon 
outside  auxiliaries,  the  far  more  important  quartz-mining  interest  has  demanded 
heavy  machinery,  costly  and  bulky  crushers  and  smelters,  adjuncts  to  successful 
operations,  which  had  to  suffer  these  aggravating  delays  and  enormous  expenses 
incident  to  the  long  overland  trip,  or  the  almost  equally  unsatisfactory  Missouri 
river  jaunt,  which  was  of  avail  only  three  or  four  months  of  a  year.  Thus  far 
Montana  mines  have  also  been  almost  entirely  developed  by  home  capital,  and 
the  instances  are  many  where  money  has  been  borrowed  by  the  miners  for  the 
purposes  of  development,  at  an  interest  of  from  two  to  four  per  cent  per  month! 
To  separate  these  precious  metals  successfully;  to  crush  tons  of  stubborn  and  solid 
rock  beneath  the  ponderous  stamps  of  the  quartz  mill  for  ounces  of  dust;  to 
melt  large  masses  of  ore  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  smelting  works  for  silver 
"buttons  "  or  "  bricks,"  and  to  receive  pay  for  handling  the  worthless  portions, 
taxes  the  skill,  ingenuity  and  industry  of  these  determined  citizens  of  Montana. 
But  where  mines  are  so  rich  that  they  justify  the  miner  in  putting  ores  in  sacks, 
and  hauling  it  400  miles  to  the  railroad,  and  then  shipping  it  to  the  seaboard  or 
even  across  the  ocean,  as  has  been  done,  for  treatment,  they  deserve  railways  — 
those  grand  agencies  for  the  de"jMk)pment  of  all  countries.  The  "  railway  era" 
of  Montana  will  indeed  be  a  ha^y  one;  for  it  will  unloose  the  fetters  of  hun- 
dreds of  rich  mines  and  convey  untold  millions  of  wealth  to  the  outside  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PICTURESQUE  MONTANA. 

Entering  Montana  from  the  south,  via  the  Union  Pacific  and  Utah  &  Northern 
Raih'oads,  the  tourist  hardly  crosses  the  line  ere  objects  of  interest  to  the  purely 
aesthetic  taste  plead  for  attention  right  and  left.  Then  he  may  wander  all  over 
this  marvelously  beautiful  domain,  from  the  bad  land  region  of  the  lower  Mis- 
souri and  Yellowstone  at  the  extreme  east,  to  the  grandly  rugged  and  often 
iridescent  summits  of  the  Bitter  Root  range  at  the  western  boundary,  and,  at 
the  close,  confess  in  his  bewilderment  that  nature  charmed  so  irresistibly  at 
different  steps,  it  would  be  difficult  which  spot  to  favor  in  a  second  ramble. 
When,  from  the  slopes  of  Madison  county's  "  Old  Baldy,''  I  looked  down  upon 
Ruby  Valley,  with  the  golden  light  of  the  morning  sun  creeping  down  the 
purple  heights  of  Ruby  range,  and  gradually  chasing  away  the  deepest  shadows, 
I  mentally  ejaculated  there  could  be  no  such  other  enrapturing  picture  in  all 
nature.  But  a  few  weeks  later  I  feasted  my  eyes  on  Bitter  Root  Valley,  far  to 
the  northwest,  with  its  wildly  romantic  walls  lifting  snowy  summits  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  my  head,  its  river  a  glorious  mirror  of  the  fields,  forests  and 
orchards  fringing  it,  and  its  golden  harvests  and  pine-embowered  homes  —  sun- 
set and  all  —  and,  mutable  mortal  that  I  was,  straightway  proved  treacherous 
to  fair  little  Ruby.  As  for  the  distinctively  grand  and  awe-inspiring,  when  still 
a  few  weeks  later  I  peered  into  that  five-mile  throat  of  granite  through  which 
the  Missouri  seeks  egress  from  mountainland,  or  stood  enraptured  among  the 
clouds  of  spray  at  the  feet  of  the  great  falls  of  the  same  noble  stream,  I  could 
easily  forget  both  Bitter  Root  and  Ruby. 

Then,  when  I  add  that  Montana  abounds  in  hot  mineral  springs,  in  many  of 
which  I  bathed  in  turn,  at  each  successive  ablution  vowing  that  I  had  never 
enjoyed  such  an  exhilarating  douche  before,  you  can  imagine  that  for  the  invalid 
there  is  here  much  room  —  though  little  necessity  —  for  choice.  Every  county, 
almost  every  valley,  of  the  great  Territory  presents  these  healing  waters,  of 
virtues  unexcelled,  as  variable  in  kind  as  the  trees  in  her  forests,  and  in  quantity 
not  equaled  anywhere  outside  the  vales  of  "Wonderland."  I  found  them 
occasionally  utilized,  and  in  a  limited  way  fulfilling  the  beneficent  behests 
designed,  but  more  often  their  waters  were  found  wastefully  mingling  with  the 
pure  ice-cold  current  of  neighboring  streams,  and  forever  losing  their  identity 
during  the  long  journey  to  the  sea. 

Near  Lovell's,  in  Beaver  Head  Valley,  and  in  full  view  of  the  stage  road,  is 
Beaver  Head  Rock.  It  is  this  quaint  landi^-k  which  gives  river,  valley  and 
county  their  name;  and  as  there  is  a  very^od  likeness  of  it  in  these  pages, 
readers  will  unite  in  saying  that  the  title  is  appropriately  bestowed.  The  rock 
rises  300  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  so  near  the  perpendicular  that  a  plummet 
suspended  from  its  summit  would  drop  into  the  edge  of  the  deep  eddy  which 
washes  its  southern  base.  A  short  walk  up  the  canon,  bursting  from  the  cliffs 
by  the  roadside,  is  a  cluster  of  warm  springs.  They  throw  off  a  strong  stream 
of  water,  and,  dropping  over  a  ledge  some  twenty-five  feet  above  the  road,  form 
the  pretty  little  Twin  Falls,  which  Montana-bound  people  admire  so  much. 
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Twenty  miles  west  ofLovell's,  near  Argenta,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
caves  in  the  West.  Its  principal  entrance  is  at  the  base  of  an  abrupt,  heavily 
timbered  mountain,  a  pretty  park-like  opening-  among  some  towering  pines 
marking  the  spot.  A  good  carriage-drive  leads  direct  to  its  mouth.  Passing 
through  a  hall-way  some  twenty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long,  cut  in  solid  lime- 
stone, the  visitor  finds  himself  on  a  rapid  down-grade,  leading  toward  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,  at  an  angle  of  45°.  This  descent  is  through  a  larger  chamber, 
with  an  arched  roof  thirty  feet  high,  the  roof  being  studded  with  stalactites. 
This  glittering  canopy  fairly  dazzles  the  eye  as  the  torches  flash  upon  it,  and 
presents  a  weird  and  beautiful  contrast  to  the  sombre  walls  on  either  hand  or 
underneath.  After  descending  some  200  feet  at  the  angle  noted  above,  the 
cavern  becomes  more  nearly  level,  and  penetrates  the  mountain  for  a  distance  of 
about  1,200  feet,  ranging  from  five  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet  in  width.  Many  subterranean  chambers  as  large  as  the  principal  one  branch 
off  from  it  on  either  side,  and  are  often  taken  for  the  main  one  until  an  abrupt 
termination  shows  the  error.  At  one  point  a  fountain  of  pure  cold  water  bursts 
from  a  bowl  in  the  side  wall,  looking  as  if  it  might  have  been  carved  out  there 
by  human  hands.  The  crystals  from  the  roof  are  beautiful  souvenirs,  and 
specimens  grace  several  Montana  cabinets.  Birch  and  Rattlesnake  creeks, 
dashing  down  through  neighboring  ravines,  abound  in  mountain  trout,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  cave  is  the  favorite  haunt  of  Beaver  Head  county  hunters.  An 
old  resident  in  the  vicinity  says  he  has  killed  no  less  than  150  deer  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  in  the  last  dozen  years. 

Proceeding  northward  toward  Helena,  the  stage  road  crosses  Madison  county, 
and  when  readers  are  told  that  Madison  county  boasts  three  or  four  valleys  as 
fair  as  our  favorite  Ruby,  two  or  three  of  the  grandest  mountain  ranges  in  Mon- 
tana, and  no  telling  how  many  mountain-locked  lakes,  beautiful  waterfalls,  and 
deep-riven  canons,  they  will  realize  that  there  is  also  something  worth  tarrying 
for  here.  Ruby  range,  in  Madison  county,  gets  its  name  from  the  many  beau- 
tiful rubies  found  upon  it,  and  also  from  the  indescribable  sunset  tints  it  reflects 
when  seen  under  the  gradually  fading  light  of  evening.  Silver  Springs,  near 
Salisbury  in  Ruby  Valley,  are  worth  visiting.  Their  tepid  waters  gush  forth 
from  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  in  copious  quantities  and  are  gathered  in  a  miniature 
lake.  A  stream,  which  turns  the  wheel  for  one  of  the  largest  flouring  mills  in 
Montana,  constantly  flows  from  this  collection  of  water,  is  carried  through  a 
ditch  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  does  its  work  in  the  coldest  weather 
without  containing  the  least  particle  of  ice.  The  lake  appears  singularly  beau- 
tiful in  winter  when  nature  is  sometimes  snow-clad  and  ice-bound  on  all  sides. 
The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  green  verdure,  the  sky  and  sur- 
rounding objects  are  delineated  beneath  the  crystal  surface,  while  the  musquash 
and  articulate  animals  sport  and  swim  in  their  warm  home  as  though  they 
enjoyed  perpetual  summer.         % 

High  up  in  Tobacco  Root  range,  overlooking  Ruby  Valley,  is  a  collection  of 
crystal  lakes,  the  most  noted — Silver  and  Harrison — possessing  such  rare 
charms  that  they  are  the  resort  of  Montana  pleasure-seekers,  whose  choice  is  a 
sufficient  testimonial.  Another  object  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  south- 
ern Montana,  is  Madison  River  Canon.  The  heavy  waters  of  that  great  inland 
sea  of  bygone  ages  —  which  geologists  love  to  tell  us  about — constantly  wash- 
ing against  the  Madison  range  finally  forced  an  opening,  carved  out  a  canon  15 
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miles  in  length,  and  created  an  egress  for  this  vast  body  of  water.  Tliere  is  no 
trail  leading  through  this  narrow  defile;  at  places  the  perpendicular  cliffs  rise 
to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  thus  cut- 
ting off  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  walk  through  it,  and  the  river  is 
lashed  into  too  many  whirlpools,  and  tumbles  over  too  many  rapids  to  admit  of 
passing  through  in  a  canoe.  Up  the  valley,  hot  springs  and  warm  streams  are 
numerous.  Professor  Hayden  declares  that  "  the  valley  of  the  Madison  above 
the  canon  is  a  marvel  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  descent  must  be  slight,  for 
the  river,  with  the  branches  which  come  in  on  either  side,  meander  through 
the  grassy  meadows  with  the  most  remarkably  sinuous  course  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  skillful  landscape-gardener  could  gather  some  useful  hints  in  his  art  from 
this  region.  The  channel  appears  as  though  it  had  been  cut  out  by  the  hand  of 
art,  and  the  little  islands  in  the  channel  are  of  every  conceivable  form  and  of 
great  beauty.  This  locality,  with  such  a  marvelously  beautiful  landscape,  will 
ever  remain  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  region." 

In  Ruby  Valley,  IG  miles  southwest  of  Virginia  City,  by  a  fine  carriage 
drive,  are  Puller's  Hot  Springs.  Patients  here  were  wonderfully  enthusiastic  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  concerning  the  excellence  of  the  waters  and  the  superiority 
of  Ruby  Valley  sunshine.  The  principal  pool,  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
large  swimming  bath,  is  fed  by  some  forty  springs  which  boil  from  beneath. 
Sulphur  and  iron  strongly  predominate  in  these  waters,  and  some  marvelous 
cures  of  paralytic  cases  which  they  have  effected  have  come  under  my  notice. 
The  temperature  is  102°.  Adjoining  the  swimming  bath  are  three  or  four  pri- 
vate plunge  baths,  each  with  neatly  furnished  dressing  room.  A  few  steps  from 
the  large  pool  is  a  spring  throwing  off  a  great  volume  of  water  of  a  temperature 
of  112",  presenting  about  the  same  analysis  as  the  other,  while  a  hundred  yards 
distant  is  a  beautiful  fountain  of  cold  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphm*. 
A  neat  little  hotel  and  several  cottages  afford  necessary  accommodations  for  the 
health-seeker. 

Proceeding  northward  to  Helena  our  road  passes  through  Jefferson  county, 
where  Jefferson  River,  the  noble  father  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  picturesque 
Boulder  range  afford  many  pleasing  landscapes  in  their  extremely  diverse 
ways.  Westward  from  Jefferson  is  Deer  Lodge  county,  within  whose  confines 
I  believe  are  more  different  elements  of  majesty  and  beauty  in  nature  than  in 
any  area  of  like  extent  in  Montana.  There  are  several  superb  peaks,  many 
charming  lakes,  and  dozens  of  wonderfully  pretty  water-courses  in  the  county. 
Powell's  Peak,  twenty  miles  west  of  Deer  Lodge  City,  rising  two  miles  above 
sea  level,  is  a  grand  old  sentinel,  overlooking  a  region  as  large  as  all  New 
England.  Seven  enchantingly  beautiful  lakes  lie  high  up  among  the  forests  of 
pine  and  spruce  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  Mount  Powell.  Three  of  these 
lie  within  1,500  feet  of  the  mountain  crest,  their  waters  continually  pouring  in 
a  series  of  glittering  cascades  over  rocks  and  tlH-ough  rank  masses  of  foliage  to 
the  valley,  thousands  of  feet  below.  Flint  Creek  Falls,  ten  miles  south  of  Pliil- 
ipsburg,  consist  of  a  cascade  of  water  lashed  into  snowy  foam  for  a  distance  of  500 
feet  down  a  heavily  timbered  rocky  gorge.  Deer  Lodge  county  is  quite  moun- 
tainous and  wooded — lovely  and  romantic  to  the  end.  Then,  too,  it  has  its 
fertile  nooks,  its  beautiful  and  invaluable  stretches  of  grassy  uplands,  which 
here  and  there  are  set  in  grandest  forests,  and  its  scores  of  crystal  lakes  and 
rivers  alive  with  gamy  and  delicious  trout. 
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The  Deer  Lodge  mineral  springs  are  among  the  most  noted  of  those  now 
utilized  in  Montana,  and  are  so  well  improved,  so  delightfully  situated  and  so 
well  handled  by  the  skillful  physicians  in  charge  —  Doctors  Mitchell  and  Mus- 
sigbrod  —  that  they  are  rapidly  attaining  more  than  local  celebrity.  They  are 
located  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  18  miles  above  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
River,  valley  and  county  take  their  title  from  the  unique  geyser  cone  which 
marks  the  location  of  the  springs.  The  cone,  which  is  well  represented  in  an 
accompanying  illustration,  is  about  30  feet  higli,  some  50  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  contains  a  large  warm  spring  at  its  apex.  The  Indians  named  it 
*'  Deer  Lodge  ''  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  wigwam,  with  the  steam  rising 
from  it  like  smoke  from  their  council  fires,  and  because  in  those  days  of  the  long 
ago  the  valley  was  filled  with  deer  which  often  congregated  in  great  numbers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is,  moreover,  an  amusing  Indian  legend  con- 
nected with  this  elevated  spring.  The  pyramid  in  which  it  boils  so  incessantly 
is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  a  single  night.  A  dusky  maiden  had  two  lovers 
who  here  fought  a  duel.  The  wrong  one  was  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  ;  the  wild  maid  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Great  Spu-it  for  a  mound  to  cover 
her  lover,  and  the  first  dawn  revealed  this  pyramid,  through  which  all  the  lariats 
of  the  tribe  tied  in  one  fail  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  surging  waters.  Grouped 
closely  about  the  mound  are  some  40  other  springs,  ranging  in  temperature  from 
115°  to  150°,  and  whose  medicated  waters  consist  principally  of  iron,  soda  and 
iodine.  A  few  yards  below  are  the  hotel  and  bath-houses  and  an  asylum  for 
the  Territorial  insane.  The  improvements  have  cost  some  $1G,000,  and  embrace 
such  essentials  as  comfortable  bath-rooms,  dressing-rooms  and  a  nicely  fur- 
nished little  home  for  those  who  wish  treatment.  The  waters  have  proved 
especially  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  not  only  rheumatic  and  blood  diseases  but 
also  of  mental  disorders.  There  is  splendid  trout  fishing  within  stone's  throw, 
excellent  hunting  for  large  or  small  game  in  all  directions,  and  the  environs  are 
composed  of  lovely,  fertile  valleys  and  picturesque  mountain  ranges.  A  large 
two-story  brick  hotel  is  one  of  the  promised  improvements  of  the  near  future. 

From  Helena  one  can  go  north,  south,  east  or  west  and  find  new  and  rare 
attractions  at  every  step.  The  western  boundary  of  Lewis  and  Clark  county,  in 
which  Helena  is  situated,  is  the  divide  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; the  eastern  is  the  Missouri  river.  From  the  highest  peak  to  the  level  of 
the  river  the  difference  of  altitude  must  be  fully  5,000  feet,  and  the  scenery  in- 
cludes all  the  varieties  of  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  great  rocky  barriers  and 
peaceful  vales  that  smile  among  the  lowlands.  There  are  no  forests  in  the  val- 
leys, but  the  mountains  are  almost  gloomy  with  the  dark-browed  firs  and  dense 
growth  of  pine. 

Prichli/  Pear  CaTion. — Eighteen  miles  north  of  Helena  the  Benton  stage  road 
enters  one  of  Montana's  most  noted  caiions  —  that  of  Little  Prickly  Pear  river. 
Like  most  other  canons,  the  chief  beauty  of  this  one  is  its  towering  walls,  over- 
looking a  dashing  mountain  torrent  whose  course  is  often  as  crooked  as  a  ser- 
pent's trail.  Added  to  grand  abruptness  of  cloud-piercing  walls  I  found  much 
quiet  —  almost  indescribable  —  beauty  in  Prickly  Pear  Canon  during  the  hazy 
autumn  days.  Foliage  is  plentiful  in  every  cleft  of  the  rocks  and  on  every  inch 
of  soil  intervening  between  palisade  and  river,  and  never  was  autumn  coloring 
more  brilliant.  The  shades  of  carmine  and  orange,  of  pink  and  russet,  mingling 
with  the  emerald  of  the  pine,  spruce  and  cedar,  form  bouquets  more  beautiful 
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than  are  ever  gathered.  The  rock- work,  often  rising  from  500  to  1,000  feet 
above,  is  a  slate  formation  whose  coloring  alone  is  beautiful  at  any  season.  It 
deepens  from  a  dull  gray  to  a  deep  purple,  and  the  masses  which  have  been 
ground  to  powder  under  our  feet  sometimes  look  like  beds  of  rich  brown  and 
purple  ochre.  It  cost  |50,000  to  build  eighteen  miles  of  wagon  road  through 
this  canon,  and  the  popular  prices  for  tolls  in  early  days  were  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  team  each  way.  Half  way  through  is  a  beautiful,  park-like  opening 
of  several  thousand  acres,  where  a  gentleman  named  Fergus  has  one  of  the  finest 
ranches  in  the  country.  Mountain  walls  fence  in  his  splendid  farm  on  all  sides, 
and  ward  off  outer  winds  in  a  most  accommodating  manner. 

WONDERS  OF   THE   UPPER  MISSOURI. 

In  the  heart  of  Montana,  four  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Missouri 
river  presents  such  distinctive  features  of  wildness,  grandeur  and  beauty  as  are 
hardly  dreamed  of  by  those  who  witness  its  murky  and  treacherous  meanderings 
through  the  prairie  states.  I  refer  especially  to  the  100-mile  stretch  of  the 
upper  river,  taking  in  the  most  notable  canons,  the  Great  Falls,  and  the  vast 
meadowy  mesas  bordering  the  stream  after  its  exit  from  the  mountains.  Eigh- 
teen miles  north  of  Helena  the  traveler,  in  his  journey  down  the  river,  is  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Rockies,  which  at  first  view  seems  to 
admit  of  no  passage  of  the  mighty  stream.  Proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther,  however,  he  finds  the  current  making  an  abrupt  turn,  and  in  an  instant 
he  has  passed  within  the  portals  of  the  "Gate  of  the  Mountains,''  a  gash  rival- 
ing the  grandeur  of  Yellowstone  Canon,  and  far  exceeding  in  beauty  the  finest 
portion  of  the  Hudson  Highlands.  The  whole  volume  of  the  river  is  here  for 
five  miles  confined  to  an  average  width  of  less  than  300  feet,  the  mountain  walls 
on  either  side  rising  perpendicularly  for  much  of  the  distance  over  1,000  feet, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  leaning  far  out  over  the  channel.  The  upper  Mis- 
souri, generally  so  extremely  swift,  is  here  as  placid  as  the  surface  of  our  most 
sheltered  lakes,  constituting  an  eternal  mirror  for  the  overlooking  heights,  and 
for  the  beautifal  pines  which  spring  from  every  crevice.  The  water  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  deep  throughout  the  canon.  The  admirable  view  presented  on 
another  page  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  entrance.  Art  has  yet  for 
the  first  time  to  depict  the  glories  of  the  inner  caiion. 

The  grayish  granite  walls  are  turreted  and  pinnacled  in  a  wonderfully 
striking  manner,  and  rising  so  high  above  their  water-washed  foundations,  with 
only  a  dainty  arc  of  heaven's  blue  visible,  fill  one  with  emotions  of  awe  and  in- 
voluntary dread,  akin  to  those  which  possessed  the  first  voyagers  of  the  dark 
river  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Entrances  to  giant  caves,  never  to  be  reached  ex- 
cept by  means  of  ropes  flung  over  giddy  heights,  are  seen  at  numerous  points. 
Occasionally  blue  sky  is  seen  through  eyelets  carved  in  the  highest  towers. 
These  heights  are  only  homes  for  eagles  and  mountain  sheep.  The  echoes  they 
give  forth  make  the  human  voice  sound  sepulchral,  or  the  discharge  of  a  rifle 
almost  deafening.  Large  springs  occasionally  burst  from  the  rocks,  and  mingle 
their  waters  with  the  great  river.  An  occasional  alcove,  where  a  few  graceful 
bunches  of  willows  have  scant  foothold  and  shade  the  stream,  tones  down  the 
picture  to  one  of  rarest  beauty.  For  three  miles  there  is  scarcely  a  single  foot- 
hold at  the  water's  .edge  for  man  or  beast.     The  few  natural  fissures  which  do 
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break  these  almost  solid  walls  are  jammed  with  huge  broken  pillars,  angular 
rocks,  and  gigantic  slabs  of  granite,  forming  natural  bridges  from  brink  to 
brink.  Ducks  and  geese  are  plentiful  along  this  shaded  retreat,  and  the  trans- 
lucent water  is  full  of  trout,  grayling,  garfish  and  suckers.  The  cove  just  de- 
scribed abounds  in  luscious  wild  raspberries,  service  berries  and  currants. 

Ten  miles  farther  down  is  Atlantic  Canon,  also  a  gash  of  great  attraction.  At 
the  lower  end  of  this,  and  overlooking  the  river,  is  that  strangely  formed  and 
noted  northern  landmark,  the  "Bear's  Tooth."  Its  rocky  tusks  are  plainly 
visible  at  Helena,  twenty-five  miles  away,  and  from  that  or  any  other  point  of 
view  its  name  seems  quite  apropos.  It  rises  2,500  feet-  above  the  river.  Deep 
serrations  in  the  gigantic  mass  of  rock  composing  it  rise  from  base  to  summit, 
foretelling  some  tremendous  slides  in  the  near  future.  One  section  of  the 
"Tooth,"  weighing  thousands  of  tons,  became  detached  last  spring,  thundered 
down  the  mountain  through  the  heavy  forest  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
tooth  proper,  and  cut  a  broad  roadway,  smooth  and  clean,  which  looked  as  if 
the  sickle  of  a  Titan  had  just  completed  a  very  heavy  contract.  Trees,  boulders 
and  underbrush  were  instantly  hurled  in  shapeless  masses  to  the  river  2,500  feet 
below. 

Some  forty  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Long  Pool," 
which  is  a  sluggish,  lake-like  widening  of  the  stream,  is  the  locality  in  which 
nearly  all  the  explorers  have  heard  the  singular  noises  which  sound  like  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  and  which  the  savages  for  more  than  a  century  have  called 
"The  Mysterious  Thunder."  Roberts  says:  "The  sound  was  exactly  like  the 
booming  of  a  cannon  some  miles  distant, ' '  and  Lewis  and  Clark  declared  that 
it  "  consists  of  one  stroke  only  or  of  five  or  six  discharges  in  quick  succession.  It 
is  loud  and  resembles  precisely  the  sound  of  a  six-pound  piece  of  ordnance  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles."  The  sound  is  generally  accounted  for  in  these  days  by 
a  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  geysers  in  some  hidden  recess  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

One  hundred  miles  from  Helena  are  the  first  of  the  Missouri  River  Falls.  The 
"  Great  Muddy  "  — here  as  clear  as  crystal — is  now  making  its  way  through  and 
over  the  last  mountain  barriers  which  separate  it  from  the  outer  plains.  My 
approach  to  the  different  falls  was  over  a  grand  plateau,  whose  general  elevation 
is  more  than  500  feet  above  the  river,  and  whose  surface  is  one  broad,  grassy 
meadow,  dotted  with  numerous  lakes.  The  principal  falls,  four  in  number,  are 
scattered  along  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  the  river  may  oe  said  to  be  in 
a  canon  for  the  entire  distance,  as  all  final  approaches  are  made  down  almost 
vertical  banks  of  from  200  to  500  feet  in  height.  The  first  is  known  as 
the  Black  Eagle  Falls.  It  is  a  vertical  plunge  of  the  entire  river  of  twenty-six 
feet.  Here  in  mid-river  is  the  island  upon  which  that  antiquated  Rocky  Moun- 
tain eagle,  now  a  subject  of  history,  is  passing  away  the  golden  days  of  a  ripe 
old  age  in  one  eternal  Fourth  of  July.  The  bird  is  minutely  described  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  as  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  island  in  1805.  The  same  one  is  noticed, 
only  slightly  crippled  by  age,  by  General  Reynolds,  who  was  on  the  spot  in  I860; 
and  then  again  by  Engineer  Roberts,  who  reports  his  pinions  as  badly  dilapi- 
dated in  1872.  Reynolds  and  Roberts  both  gave  it  as  their  solemn  belief  that 
this  is  the  identical  island,  nest  and  bird  first  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
nearly  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Four  miles  below  the  first  are  the  Rainbow  Falls,  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular 
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descent.  They  are  indeed  the  most  beautiful  falls  I  have  ever  seen,  excepting 
Niagara  alone.  The  entire  river,  1,200  feet  wide,  here  hurls  itself  over  an 
unbroken  rocky  rim,  as  regular  in  its  outline  as  a  work  of  art,  into  a  vast  rock- 
bound  amphitheatre,  where  the  terrific  commotion  of  the  water  is  something 
awful  to  witness. 

The  Great  Falls. —  Six  miles  farther  down  are  the  "Great  Falls,"  whose 
descent  is  ninety  feet,  and  whose  tremendous  roar  is  often  heard  a  dozen  miles 
away.  The  river,  here  possessing  a  volume  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
Ohio,  is  narrowed  to  300  yards  and  passes  between  perpendicular  cliffs  some  200 
feet  high.  Nearly  half  the  stream  next  to  the  right  bank  descends  vertically 
with  such  terrific  force  as  to  send  continuous  and  always  beautiful  clouds  of 
spray  200  feet  in  air.  These  gorgeous  columns  are  often  dissipated  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes  by  coming  into  contact  with  glittering  masses  of 
snow-white  foam,  the  whole  under  the  radiance  of  the  sun  being  enhanced  to 
beauty  indescribable  by  the  richest  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  balance  of  the 
river  is  precipitated  over  successive  ledges  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  forming  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  fleecy  foam  200  yards  in  breadth  and  90  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular elevation.  A  vast  basin  of  surging,  foaming  waters  succeed  below,  their 
deep  green  color  and  fearful  commotion  betraying  a  prodigious  volume  and 
depth.  Hastily  making  our  way  down  the  precipitous  ledges  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  great  pool,  we  were  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration — a  feeling  which, 
when  in  the  lapse  of  hours  it  did  give  way,  was  succeeded  by  one  which  resulted 
in  our  landing  some  splendid  trout  from  more  quiet  eddies  a  short  distance 
below.  Occasional  clumps  of  pine  and  cedar  among  broad,  rocky  dikes  near 
the  river  add  much  to  the  general  picturesqueness  below  the  falls.  Beaver, 
mink  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  plentiful  among  the  spray-dashed  rocks, 
and  we  found  splendid  antelope  hunting  within  rifle-shot  of  the  river. 

At  night  we  camped  on  a  grassy  benph  500  feet  above,  and  commanding  a 
glorious  view  of  falls,  rapids  and  river.  The  night  grew  very  dark  and  stormy, 
and  just  before  seeking  my  blankets  I  stepped  to  the  brink  and  enjoyed  a  long 
last  look  at  such  a  scene  as  language  or  brush  can  never  paint.  Black  as  was 
the  night  and  deep  and  narrow  the  canon,  that  broad  field  of  spotless  foam  cast 
a  wonderfully  weird  light  over  the  rushing  waters  —  a  light  which,  while  it 
fascinated  and  seemingly  bridged  the  fearful  abyss  at  my  feet,  yet  filled  me  with 
a  dread  undefined. 

HELL  GATE  CANON  AND  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

A  very  interesting  trip  is  that  eastward  from  Helena  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
You  board  a  fine  "  Concord  "  coach  (manufactured  complete  in  Helena)  at  four 
A.M.,  rattle  across  the  finest  natural  road  in  the  world  and  make  the  entire 
journey  of  seventy-five  miles  in  time  for  a  luxurious  bath  and  a  tip-top  supper. 
Your  general  direction  is  eastward,  first  across  a  twenty-mile  stretch  of  the 
pretty  Prickly  Pear  Valley,  in  which  a  prominent  engineer  has  told  us  there 
are  96,000  acres  of  arable  lands,  then  by  easy  grades  over  a  romantic,  timber- 
clad,  spur  of  the  Belt  range  to  the  noble  Missouri,  and  on  past  alternate  mining 
enterprises  and  almost  untouched  pasture  and  farm  lands,  to  Smith  River 
Valley,  near  the  center  of  which  these  fountains  are  located. 

Twenty  miles  east  of  Helena  is  the  most  wonderful  defile  I  have  seen  in 
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the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  It  rests  here  near  the  well-beaten  stage  road 
in  comparative  obscurity,  even  with  such  a  thrilling  and  suggestive  title  as 
"Hell  Gate  Canon."  Approaching  it  from  below  through  a  narrow  valley 
we  are  suddenly  confronted  by  what  at  first  view  seems  an  unbroken  perpen- 
dicular reef  or  wall  of  rock  rising  some  350  feet  above  our  pathway.  What  in 
the  distance  seemed  a  natural  gap  or  pass  in  the  rugged  mountain  range  now 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  mighty  fortification  stretched  from  summit  to  summit 
across  the  anticipated  opening  for  a  distance  of  600  feet.  But  whence  the  brave 
little  stream  which  with  its  song  of  victory,  dashes  past  us  from  that  barrier 
toward  the  river,  and  whither  the  smooth,  solid  roadway  which  makes  so  con- 
fidently for  the  seemingly  impenetrable  stronghold?  A  quick  turn  in  the  road 
reveals  a  narrow  opening  to  the  right,  when  a  second  wall  rises  squarely  toward 
the  skies  and  gives  for  an  instant  little  hope  for  further  progress.  But  turning 
short  to  the  left  and  advancing  between  the  towering  parallel  dykes  of  solid 
rock  some  twenty  paces,  we  are  led  to  breathe  more  easily  by  finding  this 
immense  and  wonderfully  symmetrical  reef  rent  from  base  to  summit,  the  great 
mountain  on  either  side  being  thus  separated  by  a  patch  of  Heaven's  blue  only 
six  feet  wide.  From  this  gate  we  emerge  into  a  beautiful  grotto  thirty  yards 
wide,  extending  right  and  left  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  bounded  oppo- 
site the  entrance  by  a  rock  formation  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
one  we  have  just  passed.  The  dwarf  pine,  wild  rose  and  other  graceful  shrub- 
bery are  now  found  in  profusion  to  tone  down  the  rugged  surroundings,  while 
here  and  there  throughout  the  grotto  are  giant  eruptions  of  granite  which 
resemble  church  spires,  turrets,  or  whatever  fancy  may  dictate.  Passing  through 
the  third  gate,  whose  walls  are  also  only  six  feet  apart  and  from  300  to  400  feet 
high,  we  find  at  the  left  the  "Devil's  Slide"  of  Weber  Canon,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  duplicated  on  a  tremendously  large  scale.  The  slide  is  about  1,000 
feet  long  up  the  mountain  side,  is  enclosed  by  walls  200  feet  high  and  as  straight 
as  the  side  of  a  house,  and  terminates  at  the  top  in  a  precipice  of  200  feet.  We 
climbed  to  this  and  found  quite  a  cave  in  which  wild  animals  have  taken  refuge. 
Beyond  the  fourth  gate  the  grandeur  abruptly  terminates  in  a  wooded  gulch. 

High  up  in  the  right-hand  wall  at  the  first  entrance  is  the  "Devil's  Watch 
Tower, ' '  a  cave  with  a  bleak,  dismal  looking  opening,  which  leads  no  one  knows 
where,  but  which  residents  have  claimed,  was  in  early  days  the  abiding  place  ot 
a  genuine  Rocky  Mountain  hermit.  The  outline  of  a  gigantic  human  head 
ornaments  one  of  the  gates  on  the  right.  The  road  in  passing  through  the 
gates  crosses  substantial  bridges,  while  the  creek  makes  its  exit  underneath. 
The  wild  and  wonderful  gash  was  many  years  ago  the  loop-hole  for  savage 
wanderers  who  dashed  to  and  fro  through  these  mountain  ranges,  and  one  of  the 
walls  here  bears  curious  hieroglyphics  left  by  them. 

The  road  from  the  Canon  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  Ijes  first  over  a  dozen 
miles  of  bench-lands  flanking  the  Missouri  Valley,  where  the  shining  river,  in 
the  midst  of  meadow  and  willow,  presents  a  beautiful  picture  all  the  way;  then 
for  another  dozen  miles  through  that  golden  corridor,  Confederate  Gulch,  and  on 
over  a  picturesque  range  into  Smith  River  Valley,  in  whose  upper  portion,  in  a 
delightfully  picturesque  region,  these  springs  are  located.  Coming  more  to  the 
point,  the  little  settlement  of  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  located  within  stone's 
throw  of  the  north  fork  of  Smith  river  and  about  seventy-five  miles  east  of 
Helena.  Beautiful  meadows  and  verdure-clad  slopes  stretch  off  for  a  dozen  miles 
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in  nearly  all  directions  and  finally  lose  themselves  in  pine- decked  spurs  of  sur- 
rounding mountain  ranges.  The  springs  proper  consist  of  some  fifteen  large 
sulphur-scented  fountains,  the  waters  ranging  in  temperature  from  cold  to  126°, 
and,  springing  almost  from  the  same  basins,  a  few  with  waters  cold  and  pure  as 
those  which  dash  from  the  mountains  above.  Basins,  channels  and  baths  of  sul- 
plur  waters  are  coated  with  great  flakes  of  sulphur,  which,  when  dried  and  ig- 
nited, burns  very  freely.  These  are  classed  "saline  sulphur  waters,"  of  which 
Prof.  Watson,  an  eminent  authority  on  such  matters,  has  much  to  say  that  is 
favorable.  They  are  especially  applicable  to  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  the 
long  train  of  diseases  led  by  or  intimately  associated  with  dyspepsia,  gout,  liver 
complaints  and  impurities  of  the  blood.  Patients  suffering  with  such  disorders 
often  seem  to  derive  about  as  much  benefit  from  drinking  the  waters  as  from 
bathing  in  them.  As  high  as  120  grains  of  medicated  matter  are  found  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  Among  the  improvements  are  a  large,  new  two-story  hotel,  in 
which  Brussels  carpets  and  nice  soft  beds  are  leading  features,  reception  and 
dining  halls,  billiard  hall,  extensive  stables,  several  cottages  for  guests,  two  large 
plunge  baths,  a  number  of  tub  baths,  etc.  The  water  is  conveyed  through  pipes 
from  the  springs  to  the  several  bath-houses,  and  is  so  arranged  that  any  desired 
temperature  can  be  had.  Some  neatly-furnished  sleeping-rooms  have  baths  at- 
tached, and  are  so  arranged  that  invalids  can  be  treated  with  care,  and  without 
exposure.  Dr.  William  Parberry,  the  owner  and  resident  physician,  possesses  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  successful  practitioner.  The  cost  of  living  is  as  reasonable 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  the  place  is  a  home  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  Half  a  dozen  trout  streams  flow  near  by,  and  hunting  within 
half  a  day's  drive  is  very  good. 

THE  FLATHEAD  LAKE  REGION. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  marvelous  beauty  of  Bitter  Root  Valley 
scenery,  and  must  add  that  northwestern  Montana  is  crowded  with  superb 
views,  and  that  the  mountain  ranges  are  there  more  rugged  than  in  the 
sections  thus  far  described.  Flathead  Lake  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ure here.  It  is  some  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  has  an  average  width  of  ten 
miles,  and  is  embosomed  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  countries  that 
the  imagination  can  well  picture.  Stretched  across  its  center,  like  a  cluster  of 
emeralds,  is  a  chain  of  beautiful  wooded  islands,  and  upon  its  clear,  broad  sur- 
face wild  water-fowl  of  every  description,  even  to  the  sea-gulls,  disport  them- 
selves. Shaded  on  two  sides  by  towering  cliff's,  its  other  extremities  lie  among 
peaceful  meadows,  and  lave  sloping  shores  of  rare  beauty.  Around  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  and  amid  the  most  delightful  scenes,  is  grouped  a  Flathead  Indian  set- 
tlement, where  snug  houses,  well  fenced  fields,  lowing  herds  and  waving  grain 
give  evidence  of  the  rapid  advance  of  those  natives  in  the  ways  of  civilization 
and  thrift.  Here  it  is  that  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River  takes  its  rise,  rushing  and 
leaping  through  narrow  gorges,  and  again  widening  out  into  a  broad  and  placid 
stream,  winding  through  lovely  valleys  for  hundreds  of  miles,  when  it  falls  into 
the  Pend  d'Oreille  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  larger  than  the  Flathead  Lake.  Flat- 
head Lake  is  about  100  miles  from  the  village  of  Missoula  by  a  good  wagon  road. 

Near  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  distant  some  forty  miles  from  Flathead  Lake, 
are  the  "Two  Sisters,"  a  pair  of  cascades,  for  a  description  of  which  I  gladly 
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draw  upon  the  notes  of  the  lamented  and  eloquent  General  Meagher:  "Topping 
a  low  range  of  naked  hills,  we  had  a  sight  which  made  the  plastic  heart  of  the 
writer  dilate  and  beat  and  bound  and  burn  with  rapture.  Beyond  there,  wall- 
ing up  the  horizon,  were  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rearing  themselves  abruptly 
from  the  plains  and  valleys  —  no  foothills,  no  great  stretches  of  forest,  to  detract 
from  the  magnificent  stature  with  which  they  rose  and  displayed  themselves 
unequivocally,  with  their  bold  and  broken  crests,  with  their  deep  and  black 
recesses,  with  their  borders  of  white  cloud  in  all  their  massiveness  and  stern, 
cold  majesty,  in  the  purple  light  of  a  midsummer  evening,  the  calmness  and 
the  glory  of  which  were  in  full  consonance  with  the  dumb,  gigantic  features  of 
the  scene.  Right  opposite,  leaping  and  thundering  down  the  wall  of  a  vast 
amphitheatre  that  had  been  scooped  out  of  the  mountains,  was  a  torrent, 
bounding  into  the  chasm  from  a  height  of  fully  two  thousand  feet,  but  looking 
as  though  it  were  a  bank  of  snow  lodged  in  some  deep  groove,  so  utterly  void  of 
life  and  voice  did  it  appear  in  the  mute  distance.  A  mass  of  trees  blocked  the 
bottom  of  the  amphitheatre ;  and  following  the  torrent  which  escaped  from  it 
after  that  leap  of  two  thousand  feet,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  trees 
seamed  the  valley  with  a  dark-green  belt,  all  over  which  the  hot  sun  played  in 
infinite  reflections  and  a  haze  of  splendor.  The  path  to  this  chasm  lies  through 
a  dense  wood,  the  beautiful  and  slender  trees  in  which  are  closely  knitted 
together  with  shrubs  and  briers  and  snake-like  vines;  while  vast  quantities  of 
dead  timber  and  immense  rocks,  slippery  with  moss  and  trickling  streams  thin 
and  bright  as  silver  threads,  encumber  the  ground,  and  render  it  difficult  and 
sore  to  travel.  There  are  few  tracks  there  of  wild  animals,  and  all  traces  of  the 
human  foot  are  blotted  out,  so  rarely  is  that  solitude  visited  even  by  the  Indian. 

"As  we  neared  the  foot  of  the  Elizabeth  Cascade  —  for  such  was  the  name 
given  to  the  headlong  torrent  —  great  was  our  surprise  to  find  another  torrent 
equally  precipitous,  but  still  more  beautifully  fashioned,  bounding  from  the 
edge  of  the  opposite  wall ;  and  as  a  jutting  rock,  sceptred  with  two  green  trees 
of  exquisite  shape  and  foliage,  dispersed  its  volume,  the  torrent  spread  itself 
into  a  broad  sheet  of  delicate  foam  and  spray,  white  and  soft,  and  as  full  of 
light  and  lustre  as  the  finest  lace- work  the  harvest- moon  could  weave  upon 
calm  waters.  This  cascade  is  completely  hid  from  view  until  one  stands  close 
under  it,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  strange  to  say,  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  our  explorers  told  them  exultingly  of  their  discovery.  To  this  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Alice  Cascade,  christening  them  both  The  Two  Sisters.'"' 

In  closing  these  scattering  notes  on  a  topic  which  I  realize,  only  too  well, 
should  be  treated  by  readier  and  more  able  pens,  I  should  not  forget  that  quiet 
and  deserving  resort,  the  Helena  Hot  Springs,  four  miles  from  Helena.  The 
springs  referred  to  are  very  hot,  affording  a  luxurious  bath,  and  their  water  is 
an  excellent  tonic  when  taken  internally.  Soda  and  sulphur  are  predominating 
constituents  of  the  hot  springs,  while  a  large,  cold  iron  spring  bursts  out  near 
by.  The  hotel  and  bathing  accommodations  are  fair,  and  the  drive  is  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  one.  The  spot  is  naturally  very  attractive.  It  must  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  attention  in  the  golden  age  of  Montana  when  the  iron  horse, 
now  so  rapidly  approaching  from  the  south,  is  finally  ushered  upon  the  scene. 
Among  other  resorts  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Clancy  and  Pipestone  Springs  of 
Jefferson  county,  and  Lund's  Hot  Springs  of  Gallatin  county,  each  having  fair 
hotel  accommodations,  and  beinsr  convenient  to  excellent  trout  streams  and 
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hunting  grounds.  Patients  have  gone  to  these  with  chronic  cases,  believed 
to  be  hopeless,  of  neuralgia,  paralysis,  dyspepsia,  inflammatory  or  mercurial 
rheumatism,  or  other  complaints  for  which  the  Arkansas  springs  are  considered 
a  specific,  and,  after  a  few  months  of  bathing  and  drinking,  have  left  completely 
restored. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  write  concerning  the  game  fields  of  Montana.  The 
finest  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  world  is  afforded  in  every  nook  and  corner 
and  sometimes  within  easy  walk  of  leading  towns.  During  the  past  winter 
several  of  my  friends  at  Helena  were  often  out  after  deer,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  hunt  would  kill  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  each,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
city.  Buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  bear,  moose,  and  mountain 
lion,  are  all  found  in  great  plenty  in  certain  haunts,  while  deer  alone  are 
common  everywhere.  Such  fur-bearing  animals  as  the  beaver,  otter,  mink,  fox, 
muskrat,  marten,  fisher,  and  wolf,  are  taken  by  the  thousand,  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Montana  and  the  neighboring  British  Possessions  are  now  furnishing 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  furs  which  reach  the  prominent  marts  of  the  East. 
In  corroboration  of  this  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  fur  shipments  from  Fort 
Benton  have  reached  the  value  of  over  $5,000,000,  that  the  trade  often  runs  up 
to  half  a  million  dollars  per  year,  and  that  60,000  buffalo  robes,  with  thousands 
of  other  skins,  were  shipped  down  the  Missouri  in  1878.  After  hunting  in  nearly 
every  Rocky  Mountain  state  and  territory  I  can  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  some  of 
my  very  best  antelope  hunting  within  a  day's  ride  of  Helena.  Rivers  and  lakes, 
nowhere  else  so  numerous,  are  covered  with  geese,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl. 
Of  other  small  game  I  noticed  as  especially  plentiful,  prairie  chickens,  grouse, 
sage-hens,  and  rabbits. 

As  for  trout,  Montana  waters  are  simply  alive  with  them.  During  some  3,000 
miles  of  travel  in  the  Territory  at  different  seasons  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
halted  two  nights  where  I  could  not  catch  a  nice  mess  in  an  hour.  They  are  so 
plentiful  in  different  lakes  and  streams  that  they  are  caught  by  the  wagon  load 
for  market.  The  real  delicate  gamy  mountain  trout,  weighing  from  half  a 
pound  to  two  pounds,  and  the  salmon  trout,  affording  just  about  as  much  sport 
and  as  fine  eating,  weighing  from  two  to  ten  pounds,  are  often  found  ready  to 
respond  to  fly  or  bait  in  the  same  waters.  Then  there  are  other  varieties  of  fish 
in  some  of  the  streams,  although  none  are  so  numerous  as  the  trout.  Among 
these  are  the  grayling,  garfish,  sucker,  catfish,  and  pike.  In  brief,  the  angler 
or  huntsman  cannot  go  amiss  in  Montana,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  for  any 
one  to  advise  a  particular  locality  in  the  Territory  as  possessing  advantages  over 
others  in  this  respect. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
BUSINESS,  PRODUCTIONS,  COST  OF  HOMES,  ETC. 

The  productions  and  annual  business  of  this  small  and  scattered  population 
is  something  difficult  of  comprehension  to  those  accustomed  to  the  measured 
tread  of  "down  east"  communities.  The  population  is  not  more  than  35,000, 
while  the  productions  for  1878,  of  minerals,  agricultural  products,  manufactured 
articles,  etc.,  are  reliably  stated  at  $16,500,000  —  or  over  $450  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  Territory.  The  business  of  the  Territory  has  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  population  has  increased  12,000  since  1876.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  Territory  is  $12,594,579.45,  a  net 
increase  of  $2,605,039  since  1876.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  assessed 
valuation  of  each  county  in  Montana  in  1877  and  1878.  The  figures  are  cer- 
tainly eloquent: 

Counties,  1878.  1877.  over  1877. 

Beaver  Head $986,651  00  $843,182  00  $143,596  00 

Choteau    '      596,642  00  545,850  00  50,792  00 

Custer 329,231  02  236,435  00  92,796  02 

Deer  Lodge. .  .• 2,341,268  00  1,946,044  00  395,224  00 

Gallatin 1,386,340  00  1,190,060  00  196,280  00 

Jefferson 755,633  15  664,901  00  90,762  15 

Lewis  and  Clark 2,892,935  00  2,787,540  00  105,395  00 

Madison 1,790,662  00  1,632,010  00  159,652  00 

Meagher 867,998  28  761,081  00  105,917  28 

Missoula 647,189  00  586,774  00  60,418  00 

Totals $12,594,579  45      $11,193,874  00    $1,400,704  55 

Freight  and  expressage  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  was  paid  here  during 
the  past  year  on  imports  and  exports.  One  firm  at  Helena  pays  as  high  as  $80,000 
annually  as  freightage  on  its  goods.  There  are  now  2,500  wagons,  8,500  animals 
and  1,400  men  employed  in  the  freighting  business  in  the  Territory,  and  the  total 
capita]  invested  in  the  different  lines  is  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  The  capacity 
of  these  trains  is  5,000  tons,  or  500  car-loads  at  one  loading.  The  imports  via 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1878  foot  up  7,000  tons;  exports,  3,000  tons.  Im- 
ports via  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers  in  1878,  11,000  tons;  exports  via 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  1,800  tons.  Beef  cattle  exported  via  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  on  foot,  4,000  tons.  Total  imports  by  rail  and  river, 
18,000  tons;  total  exports,  8,800  tons.  Among  the  imports  are  3,500,000  pounds 
of  salt  from  the  Idaho  salt  mines,  and  among  the  exports  are  60,000  buffalo 
robes,  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  6,350,000  pounds  of  silver  and  copper  ore, 
75,000  pounds  of  pure  silver,  and  22,000  head  of  cattle.  The  banks  of  Montana 
paid  $63,000  in  express  charges  on  gold  and  silver  bullion  shipped  out  in  1878, 
and  the  weight  of  express  matter  brought  into  the  Territory  was  500,000 
pounds.  There  were  forty  steamboat  arrivals  at  Fort  Benton  last  season,  and 
thirty-four  at  Miles'  City,  on  the  Yellowstone.  A  fleet  of  twenty  boats,  costing 
altogether  over  $500,000,  and  employing  500  men,  are  engaged  in  navigating 
Montana  waters. 
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The  annual  expense  of  governing-  the  Territory,  we  are  informed,  is  less  than 
$45,000,  an  amount  which  Montana  has  more  than  repaid  each  year.  All  the 
remaining  territories  and  most  of  the  states  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 
Montana,  although  younger  than  any  of  the  other  territories,  has  paid  a  total  of 
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!,394.68  into  the  internal  revenue  fund  of  the  government,  while  Arizona 
has  contributed  but  $137,329.56;  Dakota,  $108,976;  Wyoming,  $112,655.09, 
and  Utah,  with  a  population  four  times  as  great,  has  in  twenty-eight  years  paid 
a  total  of  $100,000  less  than  Montana  in  fourteen  years.  Thus  far  over 
10,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been  surveyed  in  the  Territory.     The  Helena 
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and  Bozeman  land  offices  in  1878  received  $30,000  as  fees  on  lands  purchased  or 
entered  under  the  different  acts,  and  the  total  number  of  acres  represented  by 
these  fees  was  75,000 — a  largely  increased  business  over  the  preceding  year. 
Note  the  following  table  of  exports  and  imports,  internal  revenue  collections, 
and  population  for  each  of  the  past  three  years,  as  an  evidence  of  Montana's 
thrift: 

Estimated  Assessed  Int.  Rev.  Imports  Exports 

Population,  Valuation.  Collections.  in  pounds.  in  pounds. 

1876 23,000     $9,939,540   $20,982.80   25,000,000    4.000,000 

1877 28,000      11,193,874-    20,729.58    32.000,000    19,000,000 

1878 35,000      12,594,579    27,364.87    37;000,000   27,000,000 

COST  OF  HOMES  AND  EXPENSES   OF  LIVING. 

Few  men  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  good  home  in  Montana;  still, 
the  emigrant  of  to-day  will  find  his  share  of  difficulties  to  encounter.  Hard  work 
and  careful  management  for  the  first  few  years  are  indispensable.  Occasionally, 
grasshoppers  may  gather  some  of  his  grain,  or  early  frost  nip  the  more  tender 
vegetables.  It  may  not  be  advisable  for  those  advanced  in  years,  or  those  who 
are  comfortably  settled  in  old  and  well  established  communities,  to  incur  the 
hazards  incident  to  a  removal  to  a  new  country.  And  it  should  be  further 
understood  that  the  wholly  destitute  will  encounter  at  first  greater  hardships 
here  than  those  they  seek  to  escape.  Above  all  things,  a  man  of  family  should 
have  enough  ready  money  to  support  his  people  until  he  can  raise  a  crop.  He 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  enough  to  pay  for  his  land  if  he  occupies  gov- 
ernment domain.  Of  course,  homestead  and  preemption  laws  apply  to  govern- 
ment lands  here  as  elsewhere.  The  homestead  law  grants  settlers  160  acres,  on 
condition  of  continued  residence  for  five  years,  and  the  payment  of  land  office 
fees,  which  altogether  do  not  exceed  $18.  Preemption  laws  grant  settlers  160 
acres  at  $1.25  per  acre,  on  condition  of  a  continued  residence  and  improvement 
for  one  year.  The  timber  culture  act  permits  a  citizen  to  enter  160  acres  on 
condition  that  one-fourth  of  the  area  shall  be  planted  to  trees,  cultivated  and 
protected  for  eight  years.  Under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  any  settler  can 
become  possessed  of  from  240  to  320  acres  of  land  at  a  trifling  cost.  Special 
privileges  are  granted  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  they  being  allowed  to 
deduct  each  year  of  their  service  not  exceedina^four  years,  from  the  period  of 
residence  required  of  others  to  perfect  a  hommead  title.  The  desert  land  act 
applies  especially  to  regions  like  Montana,  and  permits  any  settler  to  take  up 
€40  acres  of  lands  which  could  not  be  cultivated  without  artificial  moisture.  A 
cash  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  is  required  at  the  time  of  entry;  irri- 
gating ditches  must  be  constructed  to  cover  such  tracts  within  three  years,  and 
at  any  time  during  that  peri*d  the  claimant  can  make  his  title  good  by  paying 
$1  additional  per  acre,  and  making  proof  that  the  land  has  been  reclaimed  by 
irrigation. 

Fencing  and  building  material  being  abundant  in  nearly  all  localities,  the 
matter  of  making  improvements  is  one  of  less  difficulty  than  in  almost  any 
country  1  know  of.  Nearly  all  residents  first  built  good  comfortable  log  houses 
at  almost  no  expense  but  their  own  labor,  and  the  same  can  be  done  to-day. 
This  also  applies  to  fencing.  Improved  farms  in  the  best  settled  valleys  often 
sell  quite  cheaply  —  at  from  $12  to  $20  per  acre  —  for  the  very  evident  reason 
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that  there  are  thousands  of  locations  open  to  homestead  or  preemption  where 
the  owners  can  make  the  same  improvements  for  that  amount  of  money  or  less. 

Knowing  that  he  can  here  establish  himself  comfortably  at  a  trifling  outlay, 
the  settler  may  also  like  to  learn  that  through  humane  exemption  laws  a  home- 
stead of  the  value  of  $2,500  is  free  from  sale  and  execution.  There  are  also 
opportunities  for  trusty  men  without  means  to  rent  farms  or  take  stock  on  shares, 
the  provisions  of  such  contracts  always  being  more  liberal  than  in  the  East. 

Where  several  come  in  one  family  or  colony,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  send  some 
of  the  male  members  two  or  three  months  -in  advance  of  the  party,  who  may 
look  around  sufficiently  to  secure  a  good  location,  and  when  the  land  is  located, 
put  up  the  necessary  improvements  for  the  shelter  of  the  rest  when  they  shall 
arrive.  To  those  who  design  emigrating  in  an  organized  body,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  avocations  and  industries  of  a  full-fledged  community, 
Montana  offers  special  inducements.  She  includes  in  her  vast  extent  of  surface 
hundreds  of  valleys,  separated  from  each  other  by  mountains  or,  more  often,  by 
high,  rolling,  grass-covered  hills  or  plateaux,  where  free  pasturage  in  profusion 
for  years  to  come  will  hold  out  extra  inducements  for  stock  growing.  Entire 
valleys  of  unsurpassed  richness  and  beauty  are  still  to  be  found  without  a  ten- 
ant, while  in  every  considerable  river  valley  abound  numerous  natural  basins, 
adapted  to  colonies  of  any  size  from  tens  to  hundreds.  The  increased  security, 
contentment,  and  stimulus  to  exertion  that  attend  such  schemes  of  colonization, 
particularly  recommend  them  to  those  who  think  of  coming  to  Montana. 

Emigrants,  tourists  and  health  seekers,  one  and  all,  are  reminded  that  upon 
reaching  Montana  they  will  find  just  one  item  necessary — monej/.  It  is  useless 
for  any  one  to  load  himself  down  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
transport  them  to  such  a  region  as  Montana,  Outfitting  houses  of  every  nature, 
with  such  immense  stocks  of  goods  as  are  rarely  found  in  cities  of  20,000  inhab- 
itants in  the  east,  are  found  in  all  the  leading  towns.  The  shipments  made  by 
these  firms  are  so  large  and  judiciously  handled  that  no  individual  can  afford  to 
bring  articles  of  ordinary  use  from  distant  states. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CAPITAL  OR  LABOR. 

The  Territory  aifords  fine  opportunities  for  business  men  of  either  large  or 
moderate  means,  who  will  be  coi^nt  with  profits  ranging  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
interest  on  capital  invested.  Money  is  rarely  loaned  on  any  kind  of  collateral 
at  less  than  2  per  cent  per  month  interest — tlie  rate  ranging  from  Ij^  to  3  per 
cent.  Capital,  directed  by  sagacity  and  enterprise,  possesses  great  advantages 
in  Montana,  as  elsewhere;  indeed,  the  new  avenues  being  continually  opened 
by  the  rapid  development  of  a  bountiful  new  country  multiply  the  opportunities 
for  its  profitable  employment.  There  is  scarcely  a  reputable  vocation  of  any 
kind,  wherein  the  same  capital  and  good  management  which  insures  success  in 
eastern  communi*-ies,  will  not  yield  far  greater  returns  here.  Now,  above  all 
other  periods,  is  the  time  to  invest  money  in  real  estate,  mines  or  live  stock,  as 
the  early  coming  of  the  railroad  will  enhance  the  value  of  such  property  to  a 
degree  not  now  possible  to  comprehend. 

Great  and  undoubted  as  are  the  advantages  which  a  union  of  money  and 
industry  possesses,  there  is  no  country  where  unaided  muscle,  with  a  plucky 
purpose  and  economy,  will  reap  such  a  reward  as  in  Montana.     By  reference  to 
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the  table  of  wages  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  salaried  people  have  a  vast 
advantage  in  the  west,  where  their  wages  are  from  50  to  200  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  east.  Young  men  who  will  labor,  and  not  insist  in  hanging  around 
the  cities,  can  make  and  save — while  keeping  themselves  comfortably  and  re- 
spectably clad — from  $250  to  $400  each  per  year.  Mechanics,  of  course,  can 
largely  increase  this  sum.  Montana  has  never,  like  some  other  western  sec- 
tions, been  flooded  with  labor.  The  cause  is  very  apparent  in  its  distance  from 
the  railroad,  and  the  consequent  expense  and  trouble  necessarily  incurred  in 
getting  there. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  THE  EAST  AND  IN  MONTANA. 

Employment.  In  the  East.         In  Montana 

Bakers,  per  month  and  board $25  00  $65  00' 

Blacksmiths,  per  day '2  50  4  50 

Bookkeepers,  per  month 70  00  125  00 

Bricklayers,  per  day 3  50  6  50 

Butchers,  per  month  and  board 24  00  50  00 

Brickmakers,         "            "         20  00  50  00 

Carpenters,  per  day 2  50  4  50 

First  Cook,  per  month  and  board 60  00  110  00 

Second  Cook,            "            "         ....3000  5500 

Cooks  in  families,  .  "            "        1100  35  00 

Chambermaids,         "            "         10  00  30  00 

Clerks,  per  month 50  00  90  00 

Dressmakers,  per  month 25  00  70  00 

Dairymen,  per  montli  and  board 25  00  45  00 

Engineers  in  mills,  per  day 2  00  3  50 

Farm  hands,  per  month  and  board 15  00  42  50 

Harness-makers,  per  day 2  00  4  50 

Hostlers,  per  month  and  board  15  00  45  00 

Laundresses,        "            " .f  12  00  35  00 

Laborers,              "            "          15  00  35  00 

Lumbermen,        *'            "          28  00  55  00 

Machinists,  per  day 2  75  4  50 

Miners,                "       2  25  3  50 

Millers,  per  month  and  board 25  00  65  00 

Millwrights,  per  day 2  50  4  50 

Painters,  per  day 2  25  4  00 

Printers,  per  week 15  00  25  00 

Plasterers,  per  day ^ 2  50  5  50 

School  Teachers,  per  month W. 30  00  80  00 

Servants,  per  month  and  board 11  00  35  00 

Shepherds,         "                "         . .  *. 40  00 

Stone  Masons,  per  day 3  00  6  00 

Teamsters,  per  month  and  board 18  00  45  00 

Waiters,                  "            "         16  00  55  OO 

Board  at  first-class  hotels  in  the  principal  cities  is  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day  for  transient  custom,  or  from  $12  to  $18  per  week.  Smaller  and  very  com- 
fortable houses  have  rates  varying  from  $7  to'  $10  per  week.  Cottages  of  four  or 
five  rooms  rent  in  Helena  or  Butte  at  from  $25  to  $35  per  month;  at  nearly  all 
other  points  for  considerably  less.  Building  material,  at  retail,  averages  about 
as  follows,  at  all  points:  Rough  lumber,  $20  to  $25  per  thousand  feet;  dressed 
and  matched  flooring,  $40  to  $45;  dressed  finishing  lumber,  $40;  lath,  $7  per 
thousand  feet;  shingles,  $4.50;  good  four  panel  doors,  from  $3.50  to  $5  each, 
according  to  size  and  finish;   common  sash,  glazed  and   primed,  $3  to  $4.50 
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each;  blinds,  $3  to  |4.50;  brick,  $10  per  thousand  at  the  yards,  or  $18  in  the 
wall;  lime,  60  cents  per  bushel.  Building  hardware  same  as  in  Ohio  or  Illinois, 
with  about  four  cents  per  pound  added  for  freight.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the 
average  expense  of  living  at  twenty  per  cent  higher  than  east  of  the  Missouri. 

Good  two-horse  teams  can  be  bought  in  any  of  the  agricultural  districts  at 
from  $150  to  $225;  team  of  two  mules,  $200  to  $300;  oxen  per  yoke,  $80  to  $100; 
saddle  horses,  $50  to  $75;  saddle  ponies,  $25  to  $40;  pack  horses,  $35  to  $50; 
livery  rates  are  for  double  team  and  carriage,  $9  to  $12  per  day;  horse  and 
buggy,  $6  to  $8;  saddle  horse,  $2  to  $3;  the  latter  can  be  hired  by  the  week  or 
month  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  day, 

MONTANA  SOCIETY,  SCHOOLS  AND   CHURCHES. 

Arriving  in  Montana,  the  new  comer  will  have  many  preconceived  notions 
concerning  society,  schools  and  religious  privileges  happily  dissipated.  No  people 
read  more  than  these,  and  few  communities  are  as  lavish  in  their  expenditures 
to  secure  the  best  class  of  religious,  educational  and  beneficent  institutions.  The 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  only  six  states, 
and  none  of  the  territories,  excel  Montana  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  per 
capita  for  educational  purposes.  There  are  in  the  Territory  eighty-five  public 
school-houses,  costing  nearly  $100,000,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  an  ex- 
cellent college  and  several  sectarian  institutions,  offering  the  usual  advantages 
for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  All  religious  denominations  are  repre- 
sented, their  churches,  twenty-six  in  number,  costing  a  total  of  $125,000. 
Secret  and  benevolent  societies  and  libraries  are  found  in  all  the  cities  and 
mining  camps.  The  Masonic  and  Odd-Fellows'  societies  have  erected  several 
fine  temples,  which  cost  from  $20,000  to  $35,000  each.  A  high  order  of 
intelligence  and  an  unstinted  hospitality  are  reigning  attributes  of  a  majority 
of  those  who  have  cast  their  fortunes  in  this  singularly  beautiful,  rich  and  pros- 
perous domain. 

COUNTIES,  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County. — Lewis  and  Clarke  county  occupies  the  geographical  center  of 
the  settled  portion  of  the  Territory.  Its  boundaries  are  defined  by  the  Sun  River  in  the  north, 
the  Missouri  River  (flowing  here  from  south  to  north)  in  the  east,  the  divide  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south  by  a  spur  of  the  same  shooting 
out  toward  the  northwest.  These  lines  inclose  a  belt  about  thirty-five  miles  wide  and  one 
hundred  miles  long,  parallel  with  the  Missouri  Riven  Although  the  smallest  in  extent  of  all 
the  counties  in  Montana,  Lewis  and  Clarke  ranks  first  in  political  and  commercial  importance. 
Within  its  limits  are  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  mines  recently  discovered,  while  in  the 
southeastern  portion  lies  the  great  Prickly  Pear  Valley,  within  whose  limits  are  134  i-egistered 
ranches,  varying  in  value  from  $1,000  to  $5,000.  From  these  were  harvested  this  year  about 
25,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  finds  a  ready  market  at  $1.50  per  bushel ;  40,000  bushels  of  oats 
at  $1;  15,000  bushels  of  barley  at  $1.50;  7,000  tons  of  hay  at  $10  to  $15  per  ton;  besides  225 
tons  of  turnips,  100  tons  of  cabbage,  40,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  15,000  bushels  of  peas. 
There  are  probably  not  less  than  25,000  sheep  grazing  within  this  county,  the  largest  ranges 
being  in  the  Sun  River  Valley  and  vicinity,  in  the  northern  portion.  The  wool  clipped  from 
18,000  head  this  year  amounted  to  83,000  pounds,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  produced 
in  1877.  There  are  30,000  cattle  in  the  county.  The  assessment  roll  for  the  past  year  shows  a 
total  valuation  of  $2,892,935,  or  a  net  increase  of  values  over  1877  amounting  to  $105,395. 
Population,  8,500. 

Helena,  the  county  seat  and  territorial  capital,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  15  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  290  miles  north  of  the  present  Utah  &  North- 
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ern  terminus.  Its  population  is  about  5,000,  and  we  find  it  a  compact  and  splendidly  built 
little  city,  with  a  taxable  wealth  of  $2,000,000.  Fine  and  capacious  blocks  line  the  business 
streets,  while  elegant  and  tasty  residences,  amid  beautiful  lawns  and  flower-gardens,  adorn 
the  hillsides  overlooking.  There  are  numerous  and  very  creditable  churches,  schools,  libra- 
ries, a  well  organized  board  of  trade.  United  States  assay  office,  Masonic  and  Odd-Fellows' 
halls,  good  hotels,  an  asylum  and  hospital,  and  two  of  the  best  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
published  in  the  far-west  states  or  territories.  The  latter  are  the  Herald  and  Independent. 
The  Masonic  Temple  cost  $35,000;  public  school,  $20,000;  assay  office,  with  improvements 
now  in  progress,  $60,000;  court-house  and  jail,  $35,000,  and  many  residences  cost  from  $5,000 
to  $15,000  each.  Two  banks  cared  for  an  aggregate  of  $1,000,000  average  deposits  in  1878. 
They  sold  exchange  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000,  bought  $600,000  worth  of  gold-dust,  and 
shipped  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion.  The  First  National  Bank,  by  the  way,  is  an 
exceptional  institution  of  its  kind.  Its  cash  business  frequently  runs  up  to  $200,000  per  day, 
and  averages  $75,000  per  day  the  year  through,  or  a  total  business  in  twelve  months  of  nearly 
$28,000,000!  Nine  daily  and  tri-weekly  stage  lines  gather  here  the  travel  and  trade  of  a  region 
twice  as  large  as  the  Empire  State.  The  men  and  animals  thus  employed  are  counted  by  hun- 
dreds, and  the  miles  of  road  traversed  run  up  in  the  thousands. 

Deer  Lodge  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Jefi'erson 
counties,  on  the  south  by  Beaver  Head  and  on  the  west  by  Missoula  county.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  bend  around  the  southern  end  of  the  county  like  a  fishhook— in  fact,  fairly 
inclosing  it  and  Beaver  Head  on  all  sides,  save  at  the  northwest.  Besides  this,  numerous 
spurs  of  the  main  range  run  through  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is  rich  in  mines  and  forests, 
and  possesses  wide  areas  of  unoccupied  agricultural  lands.  A  better  dairying  region  does  not 
exist.  Deer  Lodge  county  produced  90,000  bushels  of  grain  in  1877,  and  130,000  in  1878,  which 
shows  that  its  agricultural  interests  are  making  rapid  strides.  In  its  dairies  are  2,000  cows, 
and  they  produce  150,000  pounds  of  butter  annually.  The  county  is  credited  with  some  25,000 
head  of  cattle,  of  which  many  are  high  grade  short-horn,  and  15,000  sheep.  There  are  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  surveyed  in  the  county,  of  which  25,000  acres  are  improved.  We  find 
among  productions  in  1878,  about  $2,000,000  in  gold  and  silver,  50,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
15,000  tons  of  hay,  1,200,000  pounds  of  cabbages,  rutabagas,  peas  and  other  vegetables,  75,000 
pounds  of  wool,  and  over  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  population,  about  9,000;  valuation  in  1878, 
$2,341,268. 

Deer  Lodge  City,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Deer  Lodge 
River,  and  is  distant  from  the  Utah  &  Northern"*winter  terminus  about  280  miles.  It  contains 
700  inhabitants,  is  tastily  built,  and  is  a  general  supply  and  distributing  point  for  all  the  fer- 
tile valleys  and  mining  districts  for  forty  miles  around.  It  is  the  educational  center  of  the 
Territory,  containing  a  public  school  of  exceptionally  high  grade,  the  Montana  Collegiate 
Institute  and  a  Roman  Catholic  boarding  school  under  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
Collegiate  Institute  building,  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  has  just  been  completed  and 
furnished  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  There  are  two  good  hotels, 
whose  arrivals  in  1878  footed  up  over  15,000,  which  would  indicate  a  large  travel  to  and 
through  the  town.  The  Neiv  Northwest,  a  large  weekly  newspaper,  ably  edited  and  published 
here  by  Mills  brothers,  is  one  in  which  every  Montanian  takes  a  personal  pride.  The  daily 
stage  and  telegraph  connect  Deer  Lodge  with  the  railroad. 

Butte,  the  second  city  in  size  and  the  most  important  mining  center  in  Montana,  is  located 
near  the  southern  edge  of*  Deer  Lodge  county,  250  miles  north  of  the  Utah  &  Northern  ter- 
minus; population,  3,000;  altitude,  5,800  feet.  Its  broad  streets  are  lined  with  solid  business 
blocks  and  tasty  residences— all  a  growth  of  about  three  years.  The  greatest  silver  and  cop- 
per mines  of  the  Territory  are  located  within  sight  of  town— indeed,  many  run  upder  the 
streets;  over  3,000  quartz  mines  have  been  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  dozen  mills 
and  arastras  are  constantly  busy  crushing  the  rich  silver  ores.  Among  these  the  Alice  mil^ 
costing  some  $250,000,  the  Lexington,  $40,000,  and  the  Dexter,  $90,000,  are  models  of  their 
kind.  The  total  yield  of  the  Butte  mines  in  1878  is  placed  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  ore 
shipped  east  for  treatment  aggregates  nearly  3,000,000  pounds.  Butte  has  good  churches^ 
schools  and  an  excellent  newspaper— the  Miner— vi\nch.  is  about  to  be  issued  daily,  instead  of 
weekly,  as  formerly.  Its  numerous  busy  quartz  mills,  smelters,  foundries  and  planing  mills, 
and  great  mining  activity,  together  with  its  extensive  building  operations,  render  it  one  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  thrifty  cities  in  the  Rockies.  Fifteen  fine  brick  fire-proof  business 
blocks  were  erected  here  in  1878. 

Among  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Philipsburg,  Pioneer,  New  Chicago,  Lincoln,  Black- 
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foot,  McClellan  and  Silver  Bow.  Philipsburg  boasts  a  $2,000  school-house,  several  fine 
mills  and  a  silver  cornet  band. 

Madison  Countr/.— This  county,  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Territory, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jeflferson  and  Gallatin,  on  the  east  by  Gallatin,  on  the  south  by 
Idaho  Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  Beaver  Head  and  Gallatin  counties.  Its  extreme  length 
is  180  miles,  and  its  width  75  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  affluents  of  Beaver  Head,  Jeflferson 
and  Madison  rivers,  whose  valleys  are  separated  by  such  mountain  ranges  as  the  Ruby, 
Tobacco  Root  and  Madison.  Its  combination  of  mountain,  plain  and  valley  is  peculiarly 
pleasing,  and,  in  a  more  prosy  sense,  extremely  valuable  in  many  ways. 

Mining  is  the  great  industry.  The  principal  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron 
and  coal— precious  stones  are  quite  abundant,  and  among  the  most  valuable  are  rubif^s,  gar- 
nets and  agates.  There  are  ledges  of  white  marble,  also  of  excellent  building  rock  and  sand- 
stone, which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  grindstones.  Gold  is  the  chief  article  of  export. 
All  the  world  knows  of  Alder  Gulch,  which  has  yielded  $35,000,000  worth  of  the  precious 
dust.  Madison  is  rich,  too,  in  farm  lands,  improved  and  awaiting  improvement,  and  in  vast 
stretches  of  splendid  grazing  lands.  The  fruitful  soil  especially  excels  in  producing  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Indian  corn  is  raised  in  limited  quantities,  but, 
where  properly  tested,  it  has  grown  successfully.  Some  apples  have  been  gathered  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Ruby  Valley.  About  twenty-one  townships,  a  total  of  440,000  acres  of  land,  have 
been  surveyed  in  Madison,  Ruby,  Jeflferson  and  other  valleys  in  the  county.  Some  35,000 
acres  only  are  claimed.  Statistics  from  the  assessor's  office  also  show  us  that  Madison  has 
some  30,000  head  of  cattle,  6,000  sheep  and  8,000  horses;  that  she  owns  ten  saw  mills,  which 
produce  nearly  1,000,000  feet  <ff  lumber  annually;  two  flouring  mills,  producing  6,000  sacks  of 
flour,  and  that  she  produced  100,000  bushels  of  grain  and  50,000  bushels  of  root  crops  and 
peas  in  1878.  Neither  should  we  forget  to  mention  her  export  of  5,000  beef  cattle  the  same 
year.  The  total  population  is  placed  at  [2,800;  assessed  valuation  $1,790,662— a  gain  over 
values  in  1877  of  $159,652. 

Virginia  City,  the  county  seat  of  Madison  county,  and  the  commercial  center  of  southern 
Montana,  is  located  in  Alder  Gulch,  228  miles  north  of  the  Utah  &  Northern  terminus.  It 
contains  1,000  inhabitants,  and  has  telegraph  and  daily  stages  to  diflferent  tributary 
points.  The  principal  banking  institution  sold  exchange  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000 
in  1878,  bought  $400,000  worth  of  gold-dust  and  bars,  and  had  average  deposits  of  $100,000. 
Virginia  City  is  noted  for  the  value  and  excellence  of  its  public  improvements.  It  has  a 
$35,000  court-house,  a  $30,000  Masonic  temple,  $12,000  public  school  house,  good  Episcopal, 
Methodist  and  Catholic  churches.  The  moderate  altitude  —  5,713  feet—  and  genial  clime  are 
proven  by  pretty  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  which  ornament  some  of  [the  homes. 
Virginia  has  a  good  newspaper,  the  Weekly  Madisonian.  Salisbury,  Sterling,  Sheridan  and 
Silver  Star  are  other  prominent  points  in  Madison  county. 

Oallatin  .—GaWnXm  county  has  Wyoming  and  the  National  Park  for  its  southern  boundary, 
while  Custer  on  the  east,  Meagher  on  the  north,  and  Madison  and  Jeflferson  counties  on  the 
west  are  its  nearest  Montana  neighbors.  It  has  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles.  Topographi- 
cally it  consists  of  two  great  basins'— that  of  the  Yellowstone  in  the  east,  and  that  of  the 
Gallatin  in  the  west,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Belt  range,  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Both  streams,  in  passing  through  the  county,  flow  from  south  to  north.  The  Yellow- 
stone, upon  arriving  near  the  boundary  line,  makes  an  abrupt  turn,  and,  pursuing  an  almost 
due  easterly  course,  enters  the  Missouri  River,  while  the  Gallatin  meets  the  middle  and  west 
forks,  called  Madison  and  Jeflerson  rivers,  and,  united  with  them,  commences  the  journey  to 
the  sea  as  the  Missouri.  The  Gallatin  basin  is  the  most  thickly  populated  and  productive 
agricultural  region  in  Montana,  and  Yellowstone  Valley  is  an  empire  in  |itself,  still  awaiting 
settlement.  Besides  the  Yellowstone  and  Gallatin,  there  are  dozens  of  smaller  streams  water- 
ing beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  whose  area  is  not  one-fourth  occupied.  About  forty-two 
townships,  containing  a  total  of  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  have  been  surveyed.  Of  this  broad 
region,  less  than  100,000  acres  have  been  claimed  for  all  purposes.  The  county  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  3,500.  Over  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain  have  been  produced  in  the  county  in  a 
single  season,  the  average  of  wheat  being  about  30  bushels,  and  oats  45  bushels  per  acre. 
There  are  eight  steam  threshing  machines  in  Gallatin  Valley,  and  a  score  or  more  of  self- 
binding  harvesters.  There  |are  also  six  flouring  mills  in  the  county.  Gallatin  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent grazing  county.  There  are  now  some  45,000  cattle,  10,000  sheep  and  8,000  horses  within 
its  limits,  nearly  all  roaming  in  their  fatness  the  year  round  on  the  superb  ranges.  Over  5,000 
head  of  cattle  were  marketed  during  the  past  summer.    Adding  to  this  100,000  pounds  of 
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butter  and  cheese  produced  from  1,000  dairy  cows,  and  we  find  a  sung  little  revenue  of  nearly 
$175,000  from  these  sources  alone.    The  county's  taxable  wealth  is  $1,386,340,  against  $1,190,- 
060  in  1877.    A  like  increase  has  been  made  each  twelve-month  for  several  years  — nearly  all 
due  to  rapid  increase  in  flocks,  herds  and  farm  property. 

Bozeman,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  located  near  the  base  of  Bridger  Mountain,  Gal" 
latin  Valley,  at  an  elevation  of  4,900  feet.  The  mountains,  rising  abruptly  4,000  feet  above  the 
valley,  abound  in  wild  and  romantic  gorges,  through  which  the  clearest  streams,  carrying 
beauty  and  fertility  to  valley  lands  below,  are  always  rushing.  The  place  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  900.  The  broad,  level  streets  are  lined  with  good,  substantial  business  blocks,  while 
on  outer  avenues  arc  found  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  costly  residences  in  the  Territory. 
Bozeman  boasts  water-works,  two  good  hotels,  planing  mill,  flouring  mill,  an  $18,000  public 
school  building,  an  $8,000  church,  as  well  as  a  less  pretentious  one.  A  Masonic  hall,  a  court- 
house costing  $25,000  about  to  be  built,  a  pi'ivate  bank,  the  Avant  Courier,  a  live  weekly  news- 
paper, and  a  United  States  land  office  are  other  institutions.  Bozeman  has  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  railroad,  and  daily  stages  to  Helena,  110  miles  distant,  as  well  as  to  the 
railroad,  via  Virginia  City,  300  miles  distant.  The  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yellowstone  is 
only  some  45  miles  away,  and  Bozeman,  in  common  with  all  of  Gallatin  county,  is  thus  easily 
approached  by  the  river  route,  and  can  market  productions  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  is 
also  a  prominent  outfitting  point  for  Yellowstone  Park,  the  nearest  border  of  which  is  only  75 
miles  away.  Among  the  many  attractions  near  Bozeman  is  Mystic  Lake,  14  miles;  Lund's  Hot 
Springs,  8;  Rock  Canon,  5;  Bridger  Canon,  3;  Bear  Caiion  and  Lakes,  6;  Hunter's  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs  on  the  Yellowstone,  47;  Middle  Creek  Falls  and  Canon,  15,  and  Mount  Blackmore,  30 
miles.  ♦ 

Missoula.— Missoula  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  northeast  corner, 
lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Occupying  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  Montana,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Possessions,  on  the 
east  by  Deer  Lodge  and  Choteau  counties,  on  the  south  by  Beaver  Head  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  Idaho  Territory.  It  has  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles.  Missoula  county  valleys 
are  marvels  of  picturesqueness,  and  produce  not  only  all  the  hardy  grains  and  vegetables,  but 
the  delicious  fruits  so  missed  in  other  quarters.  The  Missoula  (or  Hell  Gate),  Bitter  Root, 
Jocko,  Flathead,  Big  Blackfoot,  Horse  Prairie,  Lo  Lo  and  Pend  d'Oreille  are  the  principal 
rivers.  Their  valleys  are  from  30  to  200  miles  in  length,  and  from  5  to  15  in  width.  The  Bitter 
Root  Valley  is  my  ideal  of  a  perfect  spot  in  which  to  found  a  home.  It  contains  a  population 
of  about  500  farmers  — not  a  fourth  of  what  it  will  easily  sustain.  Missoula  county  contains 
about  5,000  horses,  15,000  cattle  and  small  flocks  of  sheep,  all  of  which  care  for  themselves  the 
year  round  on  the  splendid  pasturage.  Some  30,000  pounds  of  butter  are  produced  annually. 
About  175,000  bushels  of  grain  were  produced  in  1878,  of  which  quite  a  respectable  quantity 
was  corn.  Such  tender  vegetables  as  melons,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  etc.,  flourish  in  Bitter  Root 
and  other  valleys,  and  800  pounds  of  good  tobacco  were  recently  raised  from  one-eighth  of  an 
acre.  .  About  450,000  acres  of  land  are  surveyed,  of  which  36,000  acres  are  claimed.  Missoula 
county's  taxable  wealth  is  $647,189,  a  gain  in  the  past  year  of  $60,418.  Her  population  is  esti- 
mated at  2,000.  As  has  already  been  noted,  Missoula  contains  the  finest  forests  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  some  very  promising  mineral  districts. 

Missoula,  the  county  seat,  has  a  very  pretty  location  on  Missoula  river,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Bitter -Root.  It  has  a  strong  national  bank,  a  $45,000  flouring  mill,  whose  snowy 
product  was  800,000  pounds  last  year,  a  neat  little  church  in  which  several  congregations  wor- 
ship, nice  public  school.  Catholic  convent,  and  a  good  weekly  newspaper  —  the  Missoulian  — 
published  by  Chauncy  Barbour,  Esq.  The  large  general  merchandising  establishment  of 
Worden  &  Co.  (who  also  own  the  flouring  mill)  and  the  village  hotel  are  points  which  home 
seekers  will  wish  to  note.  It  contains  some  handsome  residences,  and  a  population  of  about 
800  thrifty  and  contented  people.  Its  nearest  and  largest  suburb  —  Frenchtown  —  is  eighteen 
miles  down  the  valley,  and  contains  a  flouring  mill,  saw-mill,  store,  hotel,  etc.,  and  about  200 
people,  of  whom  many  are  French  and  Indian  half-breeds.  A  good  stage  line  leads  from  Mis- 
soula up  through  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  and  another  out  to  Deer  Lodge  and  Helena,  the 
former  being  105  and  the  latter  being  145  miles  distant.  A  road  from  Missoula  to  the  Utah  & 
Northern  terminus,  via  Bitter  Root  Valley,  enables  home  seekers  to  reach  this  garden  spot  of 
Montana  by  a  little  over  300  miles  of  staging. 

Beaver  Head.— This  county,  quaintly  named  after  the  beautiful  landmark  which  figures  in 
an  accompanying  illustration,  lies  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  It  is  100 
miles  in  length  by  about  75  in  width,  containing,  therefore,  7,500  square  miles.    It  is  bounded 
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ou  the  south  and  southwest  by  Idaho  Territory,  on  the  west  by  Missoula,  on  the  north  by 
Deer  Lodge,  and  on  the  east  by  Madison  county,  Montana.  It  contains  numerous  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges,  beautiful  valleys,  clear  mountain  brooks,  creelcs  and  rivers.  The  more  prominent 
of  the  latter  are  the  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  Rod  Rock,  Horse  Prairie  and  Grasshopper. 
These  valleys  are  from  20  to  50  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  10  miles  wide,  affording  excellent 
openings  for  farming  or  dairying.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  grazing  on  the  bencli-lands  and 
foot-hills  bounding  the  above  mentioned  and  other  valleys  in  this  county.  Horse  Prairie  and 
Big  Hole  valleys  alone  will  sustain  many  thousand  head  of  cattle.  There  are  twenty-two 
townships,  of  22,000  acres  each,  surveyed  in  this  county.  There  is  a  mere  sprinkling  of  ranch- 
men as  yet.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  county  are:  horses,  4,073;  cattle,  23,313; 
sheep,  10,872.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  1878  was  $986,651,  as  against  $843,182 
in  1877.  Bannack,  the  county  seat,  175  miles  from  the  Utah  &  Northern  terminus,  is  located 
in  the  famous  Grasshopper  Gulch,  and  contains  some  250  inhabitants.  Argeuta  and  Glendale 
are  other  thriving  towns.    Beaver  Head  county  mines  are  treated  in  other  pages. 

Choteau  County .—QhoiQaM  is  one  of  the  extreme  northern  counties  of  the  Territory,  hav- 
ing for  its  northern  boundary  the  British  Possessions,  merging  into  the  unorganized  county 
of  Dauphin  on  the  east,  and  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  on  the 
west  by  Missoula.  Its  princely  area  of  some  50,000  square  miles  may  be  fairly  called  the 
western  verge  of  the  Great  Plains  — a  vast,  almost  unappropriated  pasture  land,  whose  rank 
and  even  growtli  constitutes  it  in  midsummer  an  emerald  sea,  or  in  autumn  a  "waving  field  of 
gold."  Nowhere  in  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  have  I  seen  such  vast  stretches  of  upland' 
meadow  as  reach  from  the  feet  to  the  horizon  in  Choteau  county.  Agriculture  and  stock 
raising  must  be  the  great  industries  of  the  future  in  Choteau.  A  portion  of  the  Missouri  and 
Sun  River  basins,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Marias,  Teton,  Milk  and  Highwood  rivers,  are  found 
within  its  borders.  These  fertile  belts  are  from  50  to  150  miles  long  and  from  2  to  10  miles 
wide,  the  uplands  flanking  them,  as  already  indicated,  being  unsurpassed  on  the  continent  as 
winter  and  summer  grazing  fields.  From  the  fine  bridge  which  spans  Sun  River  on  the 
Helena  and  Benton  road  can  be  counted  six  farm  houses  which  cost  from  $2,000  to  $5,000 
each,  and  near  by  is  a  fine  flouring  mill,  store,  hotel,  school,  and  other  belongings  of  a  model 
settlement.  The  Sun  River  settlement  is  probably  the  wealthiest  for  its  number  in  Montana. 
The  ranchmen,  as  a  rule,  combine  farming  with  stock  raising,  having  first  class  buildings, 
fences  and  machinery.  Over  3,000  beef  steers  were  marketed  from  this  section  the  past  sea- 
son, and  40,000  calves  were  branded  in  this  northern  region  last  year.  The  assessment  returns 
for  1878  place  Choteau's  taxable  wealth  at  $596,642,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  over 
$50,000.  Tlie  population  is  about  1,500.  Among  the  exports  for  1878  were  3,000  cattle  valued 
at  $75  000;  50,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  furs. 

Fort  Benton,  the  county  seat  of  Choteau  county,  established  in  1850  by  the  American  Fur 
Company  as  an  Indian  trading  post,  still  holds  its  own  against  nearly  all  other  western  fur 
depots.  The  exports  of  fur  from  Montana,  nearly  all  of  which  were  made  from  here,  have 
reached  the  value  of  $6,000,000  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Over  60,000  robes  were  shipped  from 
here  in  1878.  Engaged  in  the  freighting  of  furs  out  of  the  Territory,  and  merchandise  in, 
are  fifteen  boats,  costing  altogether  $400,000,  and  employing  some  500  men.  Last  year  they 
brought  in  9,500  tons  of  freight.  The  transportation  of  their  freight  to  other  portions  of 
Montana  and  British  North  America  involves  the  employment  of  250  men,  2,000  work  animals 
and  400  wagons.  The  old  fort,  the  time-honored  stockade  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  thrilling 
history,  is  deserted,  its  walls  falling  into  decay,  and  its  block  houses  condemned  as  unsafe. 
But  the  town  near  by  has  600  busy,  intelligent  inhabitants,  a  number  of  whom  are  building 
elegant  residences,  and  showing  in  other  ways  a  determination  to  live  and  die  here.  Large 
business  houses  filled  with  goods  line  the  streets,  school  houses  and  churches  are  under  way, 
and  it  is  time  to  fancy  that  migratory  star  of  empire  as  flickering  far  northward  in  the  vales 
of  the  Saskatchewan.    The  Benton  Record  is  published  here  weekly. 

C'ws^er.— Custer  county,  occupying  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  is  the 
most  recently  organized.  It  is  a  county  of  "magnificent  distances,"  being  330  miles  long 
and  137  wide,  or  containing  45,210  square  miles.  The  navigable  Yellowstone  flows  through 
its  center,  its  northern  and  northeastern  portions  are  made  up  largely  of  the  great  mauvais 
terres,  or  bad  lands,  while  its  southern  boundary  reaches  well  over  into  the  beautiful  Big  Horn 
region.  Besides  the  Yellowstone,  its  principal  rivers  are  the  Big  Horn,  Powder,  Tongue,  Rose 
Bud,  Custer  and  Little  Missouri,  and  such  mountain  ranges  as  the  Big  Horn,  Wolf,  Pan- 
ther, and  Powder  River  range  aid  to  give  it  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  landscape. 
The  valleys  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  the  soil  is  usually  a  rich,  black,  porous  loam. 
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Wild  rye,  wild  oats,  native  bluegrass,  and  all  the  varieties  of  plains  grasses,  present  strong 
testimony  of  fertility  of  soil  and  congenial  climate.  As  one  moves  down  the  Yellowstone, 
into  the  heart  of  Custer  county,  the  climate  so  appreciably  modifies  that  it  becomes  evident  to 
the  most  prejudiced  that  he  is  entering  a  country  not  only  of  superior  resources,  but  of  capa- 
bilities new  to  the  denizens  of  average  Montana.  It  rapidly  becomes  a  region  of  corn,  and, 
consequently,  a  pork  country— the  presence  of  the  hop  and  the  grape-vine  and  the  plum  tree 
proves  it  a  fruit  zone— while  the  melons  and  the  finer  vegetables  abounding  show  that  its 
capabilities  and  natural  resources  as  an  agricultural  section  have  not  been  over-estimated. 
Coursed  from  end  to  end  by  the  navigable  Yellowstone,  and  soon  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  east,  Custer  is  one  of  the  most  happily  situated  of  all  Mon- 
tana counties. 

Miles  City,  county  seat,  and  the  metropolis  of  eastern  Montana,  is  located  near  the  mouth 
of  Tongue  River,  425  miles  from  Helena,  or  335  miles  east  of  Bozeman.  It  has  a  population 
of  800;  has  the  telegraph  to  Bozeman  and  Deadwood,  and  a  tri-weekly  stage  line  to  Bozeman 
and  Bismarck.  Every  line  of  business  found  in  lively  out-west  towns  is  represented  here. 
There  were  thirty-five  steamboat  arrivals  on  the  Yellowstone  at  Miles  City  last  season,  landing 
some  2,000  tons  of  private  freight  and  large  quantities  of  military  stores  for  Fort  Keogh,  two 
miles  distant.  The  town  boasts  a  $2,000  court-house,  a  theater,  public  schools,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  is  on  the  eve  of  its  first  issue.  Kirbyville,  147  miles  east  of  Bozeman,  and  Guy- 
ville,  65  miles  below  Kirbyville,  on  the  Yellowstone,  are  thriving  agricultural  settlements. 
Sherman,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Horn  with  the  Yellowstone,  is  another  of  the  embryo 
towns,  with  a  most  delightful  location.  Custer  county  is  reported  out  of  debt,  with  an  assesse^ 
valuation  of  $329,231.02.    Population  about  1,600. 

Meagher.— Meagher  county  extends  from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  west  to  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  east,  thus  containing  within  its  borders  the  principal  portion  of  that  region  lying 
within  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  an  area  of  over  10.000  square  miles,  embracing  mountains, 
valleys  and  plains— a  vast  region  of  mineral,  timber,  pastoral  and  agricultural  lands.  The 
principal  valleys  are  the  Missouri,  Smith  River,  Musselshell  and  Judith,  each  possessing  an 
agricultural  area  of  from  forty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in 
width,  and  possessing  a  total  arable  extent  of  nearly  2,000  square  miles.  Separating  these  are 
mountain  ranges  of  medium  height,  often  .covered  with  a  thick  mat  of  the  most  nutritious 
bunch  grass,  and  yet  possessing  sufiicient  pine  timber  for  all  practical  needs.  In  each  of  the 
valleys  noted  there  is  ample  room  for  a  colony  of  four  or  five  hundred  farmers,  and  the  land 
is  as  free  as  the  glorious  atmosphere  its  owners  would  breathe.  The  industries  of  Meagher 
are  emphatically  wool-growing,  dairying  and  cattle-growing.  The  county  contains  some 
80,000  sheep  and  90,000  cattle.  When  it  is  known  that  it  will  sustain  2,000,000  sheep  and  500,- 
000  head  of  cattle,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  herds  now  here  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  their  broad,  luxuriantly  grassed  ranges.  The  stockmen  of  the  county  realized 
$130,000  from  beef  cattle  driven  from  the  Territory,  and  $100,000  from  their  wool  product  the 
past  year.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Meagher  county  is  $867,998.28;  population, 
1.800.  There  are  1,980,000  acres  of  lands  surveyed,  of  which  24,171  are  claimed.  There  are 
fine  mineral  springs,  which  are  ti-eated  of  under  an  appropriate  heading.  Meagher  county 
is  credited  with  a  total  yield  of  $10,000,000  in  gold,  nearly  all  from  her  gulches.  There  are 
numerous  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper  ledges  awaiting  the  capital  that  the  railroad  era  is 
bound  to  bring,  and  the  coal  deposits  are  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  Territory.  Dia- 
mond City,  the  principal  town,  is  located  near  the  eastern  boundary.  Its  population  is  some 
200,  and  its  most  noteworthy  Institution  the  Montana  Husbandman,  a  thoroughly  practical 
joux'nal,  published  weekly  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Sutherlin. 

Jefferson. — This  county,  next  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  the  smallest  in  the  Territory,  lies  be- 
tween Madison  in  the  south,  Gallatin  in  the  east,  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the  north,  and  along  its 
western  boundary  it  is  divided  from  Deer  Lodge  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Missouri  River  separates  it  from  the  northern  part  of  Gallatin,  and  into  this  river  run  all 
the  waters  of  the  county.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Jefferson,  Prickly  Pear  and  Crow  rivers, 
the  North  Boulder,  White  Tail  Deer,  Sandy  and  Pipe  Stone  creeks.  Mining,  dairying  and  stock 
raising  are  the  leading  industries,  while  agriculture,  in  a  few  favored  localities,  has  built  up 
small  but  thriving  settlements.  Boulder  Valley,  about  thirty  miles  long  and  a  mile  or  moi*e  in 
widtii,  is  the  banner  dairying  district  in  Montana  thus  far.  Fine,  grassy  bench-lands,and  well 
carpeted  hills  flank  the  valley  and  abound  in  springs  of  the  purest  water.  In  this  little  region 
400  cows  are  milked,  producing  some  50,000  pounds  of  butter  and  20,000  pounds  of  cheese  an- 
nually.    All  of  these  dairymen  commenced  "at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder"  a  few  years  ago. 
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but  are  now  rapidly  approaching  a  competency.  There  are  2,000  dairy  cows  in  the  county. 
The  agricultural  area  is  rather  limited  in  Jefferson,  although  there  is  still  some  room  for  new- 
comers. The  county  produced  50,000  bushels  of  grain  in  1878,  and  is  noted  for  its  large  aver- 
age crops.  It  is  quite  a  lumbering  center,  possessing  heavy  forests  of  pine,  which  some  seven 
or  eight  mills  are  decimating  at  the  rate  of  1,500.000  feet  per  annum.  The  property  valuation 
is  $755,663.15.  This  in  part  represents  10,000  acres  of  impi-oved  lands,  15,000  sheep,  15,000 
cattle  and  4,000  horses.  Montana's  pioneer  and  only  woolen  mill  is  in  Jefferson  Valley,  this 
county.  A  fine,  two  story  stone  building,  50X100  feet,  has  been  built,  and  the  machinery  will 
soon  be  in  place.  It  will  be  run  by  water-power,  of  which  a  vast  amount  is  running  to  waste 
in  Jefferson  county,  as  well  as  in  all  other  portions  of  Montana.  Radersburg,  the  county  seat, 
is  located  in  Crow  Creek  Valley,  48  miles  southeast  of  Helena.  It  contains  150  or  200  inhabit- 
ants, a  good  court-house,  hotel  and  several  stores. 

ROUTES,  RATES   AND  DISTANCES. 

By  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Bivers.— These  afford  the  cheapest  way  of  approach  to  Mon- 
tana. There  are  several  good  steamboat  lines  on  the  Missouri,  and  one  on  the  Yellowstone, 
whose  boats  start  from  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  about  April  1,  and  thereafter  make  regular 
trips  from  Sioux  City,  Yankton  and  Bismarck  to  Fort  Benton,  twice  each  month  during  the 
entire  summer.  The  time  by  these  lines  from  Sioux  City  or  Bismarck  and  connecting  stages 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Deer  Lodge,  Bozeman  or  Virginia,  according  to  the  Helena  Board  of  Trade 
Report,  is  about  .twelve  days.  Rates  offered  by  the  "  Benton  Line  "  in  April,  1879,  were  as 
follows: 

From  To  Fort  Benton.  To  Helena. 

1st  class.        2d  class.  Ist  class.    2d  class. 

St.  Louis $68  00  $37  00  $83  00  $52  00 

Chicago 66  25  35  00  81  25  50  00 

Sioux  City 50  00  22  00  65  00  37  00 

Bismarck 35  00  17  00  50  00  32  00 

Passengers  are  allowed  150  pounds  of  baggage  on  the  steamers  to  Fort  Benton.  The  first- 
class  rates  above  given  include  berth  and  meals,  and  provisions  for  second-class  passengers 
are  for  sale  on  the  boats.  Distance  from  Benton  by  stage  to  Montana  towns  from  140  to  250 
miles. 

In  the  summer  months,  from  April  1  to  August  1,  eastern  Montana  is  accessible  by  Mis- 
souri River  boats  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  or  Bismarck,  Dakota,  up  the  Yellow- 
stone River  to  Miles  City,  Coulson  and  Sherman.  From  these  points  stages  run  to  Boze- 
man and  other  towns  in  central  and  eastern  Montana.  The  rates  of  fare,  distance  and  time 
between  points  are  as  follows:  Sioux  City  or  Yankton,  by  river  to  Bismarck,  ten  or  twelve 
days,  fare  $25.  St.  Paul  by  rail  to  Bismarck,  468  miles,  26  hours;  let  class,  $21;  2d  class,  $18. 
Bismarck  by  river  to  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  305'miles;  time,  four  days;  fare,  $20.  Bis- 
marck to  Miles  City,  540  miles;  time,  nine  days;  fare,  $35.  Bismarck  to  Sherman,  695  miles; 
time,  twelve  days;  fare,  $45.  The  rates  of  fare  on  the  river  include  board  and  room.  Deck 
passage  is  about  half  these  rates. 

When  navigation  is  closed,  travel  can  reach  eastern  Montana  by  stage  as  follows:  Bis- 
marck, Dakota,  to  Miles  City,  350  miles;  time,  four  days;  fare,  $35.  Miles  City  to  Bozeman, 
325  miles;  time,  six  days;  fare,  $42.  This  makes  the  fare  from  St.  Paul  to  Bozeman,  $98; 
time  occupied,  eleven  days. 

For  travelers  from  Chicago  and  other  eastern  points  who  reach  Bismarck,  Sioux  City  and 
Yankton  by  rail,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  to  be  at  the  river  towns  is  irom  the 
15th  of  April  to  the  15th  of  September. 

Bij  Union  Padjic  and  Utah  &  Northern  Railroads. — The  quickest  route,  and  one  in  oper- 
ation every  day  in  the  year,  is  the  Union  Pacific  and  Utah  &  Northern  railroads,  and  the  great 
overland  line  of  daily  coaches  to  Helena,  Butte,  Deer  Lodge,  Missoula,  Virginia,  Bozeman, 
Glendale  and  all  other  points  in  central  and  western  Montana.  The  Utah  &  Northern  is  being 
extended  with  great  rapidity  northward  from  Ogden,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  to  Montana, 
having  reached  Eagle  Rock  on  Snake  River,  Idaho,  212  miles  from  Ogden,  in  April,  1879. 
Rates  and  distances  at  that  time  were  as  follows:  rail,  Omaha  to  Eagle  Rock,  Idaho,  1,244 
miles;  stage  distances  to  Montana  pQJnts  above  named,  average  about  250  miles;  time,  from 
Omaha  to  Eagle  Rock,  2^4  days,  and  the  average  from  Eagle  Rock  to  the  Montana  points,  2^ 
days ;  total  distance  1,490  miles,  time  from  Omaha  5  days.    Fares  from  Omaha  to  Lovell's, 
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Virginia  City,  Butte,  Deer  Lodge,  Helena  and  other  central  points  in  Montana:  first  clasa, 
$100;  second  class,  $75;  emigrant,  $45.  Holders  of  second  class  tickets  will  be  carried  from 
the  Utah  &  Northern  terminus  in  covered  mail  wagons.  Emigrant  passengers  go  by  emigrant 
or  freight  wagons,  and  after  leaving  the  railroad  are  furnished  meals  at  fifty  cents  per  day. 
Emigrant  tickets  are  not  issued  during  the  winter  season,  their  sale  beginning  April  1st. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  baggage  free  by  rail  on  all  classes.  Forty  pounds  baggage  free 
by  stage;  extra  weight,  15  cents  per  pound.  Second  class  wagons,  40  pounds  free;  extra 
weight,  15  cents  per  pound.  Emigrant  wagons,  100  pounds  free;  extra  weight,  5  cents  per 
pound. 

Time  will  be  shortened  and  rates  probably  reduced  by  the  fall  of  1879,  as  the  Utah  & 
Northern  will  then  have  crossed  the  Montana  line  and  will  shorten  staging  to  Montana  towns 
to  from  24  to  36  hours. 

The  numerous  railroads  leading  from  far  eastern  points  to  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Yankton 
and  Bismarck  afford  quick  and  cheap  transportation  to  those  points,  and  through  tickets  can 
now  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  prominent  eastern  cities  to  nearly  all  Montana  towns. 

Travel  in  Montana.— There  are  daily  stages  from  Helena  to  all  prominent  points.  Fol 
lowing  are  distances  and  rates: 


Helena  to  Miles.        Fare. 

Butte  80. ...  $  8  00 

Bozeman 101 ... .  12  00 

Beavertown  24 2  50 

Basin 45....     5  00 

Blackfoot 29....     3  00 

Benton 144....  15  00 

CampCreek 120...   16  00 

Clancy 18....     150 

Central  Park 86. . . .  10  00 

Canyon  Ferry 18....     2  50 

Camp  Baker 60....     7  50 

Corvallis 193. .. .  21  50 

Concentrator 25 2  00 

Deer  Lodge 45....     6  00 

Dearborn 50. . . .     7  00 

Diamond  City 35....     5  00 

Etchetah 340 .. .     41  50 

Fish  Creek 72....     9  00 

Fergus 22. . .      4  00 

Ft.  Keogh  and  Miles  City 438. .. .  54  00 

Fort  Shaw 84  . .       9  00 

Glendale 125....   16  00 

Gallatin  City 65. . . .     7  50 

Hamilton 78....     9  00 


Helena  to                                   Miles.  Fare. 

Jeff"erson 22 ....  $  2  00 

Lovell's 135....  20  00 

Missoula ...150....  17  00 

Mouth  of  Bear 100.   ..  12  00 

Mount  Pleasant 20 2  00 

McClellan 45....  6  00 

New  Chicago 77....  1100 

Newman's 118 14  00 

Philipsburg 102 ... .  12  00 

Pioneer 61....  8  00 

Radersburg  .   . .    48 5  00 

Silver  Star ,..  85....  12  00 

Salisbury 90 ....  13  00 

Silver  City 12. . . .  2  00 

Sun  River 85. . . .  10  00 

SilverBow 75....  8  00 

Stillwater 203....  24  00 

Stevensville 178. .. .  20  00 

Virginia  City 120...  16  00 

Vestel    24 ... .  3  00 

Whitehall ...60....  8  00 

Warm  Springs  (Deer  Lodge) 63. .   .  7  50 

White  Sulphur  Springs 78. . . .  10  00 


CHAPTER  VII. 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  FAKK. 


Now  that  iron  rails  and  Pullman  cars  to  the  borders  of  our  American  Won- 
derland—  nay,  the  world's  Wonderland  —  are  among  the  early  possibilities,, 
renewed  attention  is  attracted  to  that  enchanting-  corner  of  our  domain.  It  is 
hard  for  any  one  who  has  not  stood  spell-bound  in  the  presence  of  those  almost 
supernatural  wonders,  the  geysers,  or  paused  enchanted  at  the  heights  overlook- 
ing Yellowstone  Lake,  to  realize  that  here,  within  the  bounds  of  a  few  ordinary 
townships,  are  attractions  which  are  not  duplicated  in  the  known  world;  or  that 
every  variety  of  phenomenon  here  so  vastly  exceeds  anything  of  its  kind  else- 
where that  comparisons  are  almost  ridiculous,  and  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  it  will  be  the  great  central  resort  for  the*lovers  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime  in  nature  from  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  universe. 
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Why,  only  think  of  it!  the  mammoth  springs  of  Gardiner  River,  with  their 
wonderful  architectural  beauty  and  the  healing  virtue  of  their  waters,  far  out- 
rival any  similar  resorts  in  America  or  Europe.  The  lovely  cascade  of  Tower 
Creek  is  not  equaled  by  Minnehaha;  while  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone, 
with  their  symmetrical  proportions,  containing  "  all  the  elements  of  picturesque 
beauty,"  and  so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  strangely-fascinating  enchant- 
ments of  the  delicately-carved  and  gorgeously-crowned  Grand  Canon,  excel  in 
sublimity  the  world-known  Niagara,  or  the  soul-inspiring  Yosemite.  As  a 
friend,  who  is  given  to  "cold  figures "  and  poetry  at  the  same  time,  says:  "The 
height  of  Niagara  Falls  — 164  feet  —  is  226  feet  less  than  our  beautiful  falls  of  the 
National  Park.  The  sheet  at  Niagara  is  1,100  feet  in  breadth,  while  that  of  the 
Yellowstone  is  less  than  200.  The  discordant  roar  of  Niagara  is  liquid  music  at 
Yellowstone;  the  majesty  of  the  former  is  poetry  at  the  latter.  The  waters 
which  dash  over  Niagara  flow  through  a  level  and  monotonous  region,  and  have 
a  weary,  business-like  appearance;  while  the  Yellowstone,  gliding  through  a 
region  sublime  in  scenery  and  associations  everywhere,  falls  into  the  grandest 
canon  of  the  world.  The  former  are  300  feet  above  sea  level,  the  latter  8,000! 
The  great  suspension  bridge  is  but  258  feet  above  the  water;  a  like  bridge  across 
this  grand  canon  would  rise  tivo  thousand  feet  above  the  little  stream."  The 
view  from  Mount  Washburn,  or  one  of  the  glistening  glaciers  farther  to  the 
south,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  Alpine  views,  which  have  inspired  poets  and  stirred 
the  souls  of  orators  and  artists  in  portraying  their  grandeur  and  beauty;  while  a 
visit  to  the  charming  solitudes  along  the  pebbly  strand  of  the  crystal  waters  of 
Yellowstone  Lake,  with  its  emerald  isles  and  weird  surroundings,  will  cause  every 
other  like  scene  to  fade  into  insignificance.  Of  this  Hayden  says :  '*  Such  a  vision 
is  worth  a  lifetime,  and  only  one  of  such  marvelous  beauty  will  ever  greet  human 
eyes."  With  a  shore  line  of  300  miles  and  an  extent  and  depth  sufficient  to  float 
the  navies  of  the  universe,  its  altitude  is  yet  so  great  that  if  Mount  Washington, 
the  pride  of  all  New  England,  should  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake, 
with  its  base  at  sea  level,  the  sparkling  waters  of  this  mountain  sea  would  roll 
two  thousand  feet  above  its  summit. 

Then  what  c«n  we  compare  with  the  almost  supernatural  wonders  of  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  once  the  center  of  fierce  volcanoes  and  powerful  forces, 
where  yet  the  earth  is  made  to  quake  and  tremble  from  the  internal  concussions 
and  rumblings,  as  the  stupendous  volumes  of  steam  and  water  are  hurled 
upward  from  the  superheated  regions  below.  Rev.  Edwin  Stanley,  a  recent 
visitor,  in  summing  this  up  in  his  well- written  "Rambles  in  Wonderland," 
declares  "that  no  such  cluster  of  wonders  is  exhibited  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  for  once  standing  in  a  central  position,  where  we  can 
see  every  geyser  in  the  basin.  It  is  an  extra  occasion,  and  they  are  all  out  on 
parade,  and  all  playing  at  once.  There  is  good  Old  Faithful,  always  ready  for 
her  part,  doing  her  best — the  two-by-five  feet  column  playing  to  a  height  of  150 
feet — perfect  in  all  the  elements  of  geyser- action.  Yonder  the  Beehive  is  send- 
ing up  its  graceful  column  200  feet  heavenward,  while  the  Giantess  is  just  in 
the  humor,  and  is  making  a  gorgeous  display  of  its,  say,  ten-feet  volume  to  an 
altitude  of  250  feet.  In  the  meantime  the  old  Castle  answers  the  summons, 
and,  putting  on  its  strength  with  alarming  detonations,  is  belching  forth  a 
gigantic  volume "^0  feet  above  its  crater;  while  over  there,  just  above  the  saw- 
mill, which  is  rallying  all  its  force  to  the  exhibition,  rustling  about  and  spurt- 
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ing  upward  its  six-inch  jet  with  as  much  self-importance  as  if  it  were  the  only 
geyser  in  the  basin,  we  see  the  Grand,  by  a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  over- 
topping all  the  rest  with  its  heaven-ascending,  graceful  volume,  300  feet  in  the 
air.  Just  below  here  the  Riverside,  the  Comet,  the  complicated  and  fascinating 
Fantail,  and  the  curiously-wrought  Grotto,  are  all  chiming  in,  and  the  grand 
old  Giant,  the  chief  of  the  basin,  not  to  be  left  behind,  or  by  any  one  outdone, 
is  towering  up  with  its  six-feet  fountain,  swaying  in  the  bright  sunlight  at  an 
elevation  of  250  feet.  In  the  meantime  a  hundred  others  of  lesser  note,  we 
will  say,  are  answering  the  call  at  this  grand  exposition,  and  coming  out  in  all 
their  native  glory  and  surpassing  beauty.  Just  listen  to  the  terrible,  awful 
rumblings  and  deafening  thunders,  as  if  the  very  earth  v/ould  be  moved  from 
its  foundation — the  thousand  reports  of  rushing  waters  and  hissing  steam, 
while  Pluto  is  mustering  all  his  forces,  and  Hades  would  feign  disgorge  itself 
and  submerge  our  world.  But  then  look  upward  at  the  immense  masses  of  ris- 
ing steam  ascending  higher  and  still  higher,  until  lost  in  the  heavens  above; 
while  every  column  is  tinseled  robes  of  silver  decked  with  all  the  prismatic 
colors,  and  every  majestic  fountain  is  encircled  with  a  halo  of  gorgeous  hues," 

"This  whole  region,"  says  Dr.  Hayden,  the  United  States  geologist,  "was, 
in  comparatively  modern  geological  times,  the  scene  of  the  most  wonderful  vol- 
canic activity  of  any  portion  of  our  country.  The  hot  springs  and  geysers  rep- 
resent the  last  stages — the  vents  or  escape  pipes — of  these  remarkable  vol- 
canic manifestations  of  the  internal  forces.  All  these  springs  are  adorned  with 
decorations  more  beautiful  than  human  art  ever  conceived,  and  which  have 
required  thousands  of  years  for  the  cunning  hand  of  Nature  to  form." 

The  Yellowstone  Park  embraces  an  area  of  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles,  and 
contains  the  most  striking  of  all  the  mountains,  gorges,  falls,  rivers  and  lakes 
in  the  whole  Yellowstone  region.  The  hot  springs  on  Gardiner's  River,  for 
example,  are  along  its  northern  boundary;  the  Grand  Caiion  lies  toward  its 
northeastern  corner;  toward  its  southeastern  corner  stretches  Yellowstone  Lake, 
and  occupying  the  western  central  portion  is  the  wonderful  Geyserland. 

AMONG  THE  GEYSERS. 
Entering  Wonderland  by  the  Virginia  City  wagon-road,  the  visitor  first 
encounters  the  geysers.  These  rival  the  most  famous  of  Iceland,  and 
deserve  detailed  description.  The  explorer,  Lieutenant  Barlow,  tells  us  that 
near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  where  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  south- 
east, is  found  the  initial  geyser— a  small  stream  vent — on  the  right.  Soon  on 
either  side  of  the  river  are  seen  the  two  lively  geysers  called  the  "Sentinels," 
because  of  their  nearness  to  the  gate  of  the  great  geyser  basins.  The  one  on 
the  left  is  in  constant  agitation,  the  waters  revolving  horizontally  with  great 
violence,  and  occasionally  spouting  upward  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  the  lateral 
direction  being  50  feet.  Enormous  masses  of  steam  are  ejected.  The  crater  of 
this  is  3  feet  by  10,  The  opposite  sentinel  is  not  so  constantly  active,  and  is 
smaller.  About  250  yards  from  the  gate  are  three  geysers  acting  in  concert. 
When  in  full  action  the  display  from  these  is  very  fine.  The  waters  spread  out 
in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  named  the  Fan 
Geysers,  One  hundred  yards  farther  up  the  side  of  the  stream  is  found  a  double 
geyser,  a  stream  from  one  of  its  orifices  playing  to  the  height  of  80  or  90  feet, 
emitting  large  volumes  of  steam.  From  the  formation  of  its  crater  it  was  named 
the  Well  Geyser. 
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Still  above  are  found  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  geysers  of 
the  whole  basin.  First  are  two  smaller  geysers  near  a  large  spring  of  blue 
water,  while  a  few  yards  beyond  are  seen  the  walls  and  arches  of  the  Grotto. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  intricate  formation  8  feet  in  height  and  90  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  by  many  called  the  gem  of  all  the  geysers.  It  is  absolutely  mag- 
nificent—  a  sight  of  resplendent  beauty  that  greets  the  eyes  nowhere  outside  of 

_    the  region  of  the  National  Park.     It  is  simply  a 

miniature  temple  of  alabaster  whiteness,  with 
arches  leading  to  some  interior  Holy  of  Holies, 
whose  sacred  places  may  never  be  profaned  by  eye 
or  foot.  The  hard  calcareous  formation  about  it 
is  smooth,  and  bright  as  a  clean  swept  pavement. 
Several  columns  of  purest  white  rise  to  a  height 
of  8  to  10  feet,  supporting  a  roof  that  covers  the 
entire  vent,  forming  fantastic  arches  and  en- 
trances, out  of  which  the  water  is  ejected  during 
an  eruption  50  or  60  feet.  The  entire  surface  is 
composed  of  the  most  delicate  bead- work  imag- 
inable, white  as  the  driven  snow,  massive  but 
elaborately  elegant,  and  so  peerlessly  beautiful 
that  the  hand  of  desecration  has  not  been  laid 
upon  it,  and  it  stands  without  flaw  or  break  in 
all  its  primal  beauty — a  grotto  of  pearls,  "the 
beautiful  princess  of  all  the  realm." 

Proceeding  150  yards  farther,  and  passing  two 

hot   springs,  a  remarkable  group  of  geysers  is 

discovered.     One  of  these  has  a  huge  crater  5  feet 

in  diameter,  shaped  something  like  the  base  of  a 

horn  —  one  side  broken  down  —  the  highest  point 

being  15  feet  above  the  mound  on  which  it  stands. 

This  proved  to  be  a  tremendous  geyser,  which  has 

been  called  the  Giant.      It  throws  a  column  of 

water  the  size  of  the  opening  to  the  measured 

altitude  of  130  feet,  and  continues 

the  display  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  amount  of  water  discharged 

is  immense,  almost  equal  in  quantity 

to  that  in  the  river,  the  volume 

of  which   during  the   eruption   is 

doubled.    But  one  eruption  of  this 

geyser  was  observed.  Another  large 

crater  close  by  has  several  orifices, 

and  with  ten  small  jets  surroundmg 

it,  formed  probably  one  connecting 

system.     The  hill  built  up  by  this 

group  covers  an    acre  of  ground, 

and  is  30  feet  in  height. 

Harry  J.  Norton,  Esq.,  formerly 
GIANT  GEYSER,  YELLOWSTONE  PARK.  of  Virginia  City,  made  the  rounds 
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of  all  the  geysers,  and  describes  the  leading  ones  as  follows:  "  In  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  geyser  in  the  entire  region  that  is  so  richly  deserving  of  mention 
as  our  ancient-looking,  steadfast  friend,  Old  Faithful;  for  its  operations  are  as 
regular  as  clock-work,  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  great  power.  Stand- 
ing sentinel-like  on  the  upper  outskirts  of  the  valley,  at  regular  intervals  of 
67  moments,  the  grim  old  vidette  sounds  forth  his  'all's  well '  in  a  column  of 
water  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  throwing  it  skyward  to  a  distance  of  150  feet, 
and  holding  it  up  to  that  height  for  eight  or  ten  minutes'  duration.  The  stream 
is  nearly  vertical,  and  in  descending  the  water  forms  a  glittering  shower  of 
pearl-drops,  plashing  into  a  succession  of  porcelain-lined  reservoirs  of  every  con- 
ceivable shape  and  many-colored  tints. 

"Crossing  the  river,  and  proceeding  down  its  east  bank  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
is  the  Beehive.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  an  eruption  took  place  without 
a  moment's  warning.  The  column  of  water  ejected  filled  the  full  size  of  the 
crater,  and  was  shot  up  fully  200  feet.  So  nearly  vertical  does  the  stream  ascend 
that  on  a  calm  day  nine-tenths  of  the  volume  would  fall  directly  back  into  the 
aperture.  From  this  cause,  probably,  there  is  no  mound  of  any  consequence 
built  around  it.  At  the  time  we  witnessed  its  action,  the  ascending  torrent  was 
interposed  between  us  and  a  bright,  shining  sun,  and  through  its  cloud  of  spray 
there  formed  a  rainbow  of  magnificent  proportions,  lending  the  fountain  a 
crowning  splendor  and  glory  that  it  could  not  otherwise  possess. 

"To  the  right,  and  down  stream  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Beehive, 
is  the  Giantess,  with  a  crater  18  by  25  feet.  We  came  upon  it  during  one 
of  its  lucid  intervals,  and  looking  down  into  the  gaping  chasm  could  just  dis- 
cern the  water  a  great  distance  below,  as  in  a  state  of  apparent  tranquillity. 
Presently,  however,  there  came  up  from  its  gloomy  depths  a  dismal  groan, 
quickly  followed  by  a  dense  volume  of  steam  and  a  rumbling  sound  beneath  our 
feet,  as  of  terrific  underground  thunder.  In  a  moment  more  the  seething  ele- 
ments below  were  in  wildest  commotion.  The  rolling  and  clashing  of  waves, 
the  dread,  terrible  steam-clouds  to  and  fro  under  the  frail  crust,  the  thunder  of 
the  raging  waters  as,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  pursuing  steam,  they  sought  to 
burst  apart  their  prison  wall  and  escape, — all  were  but  too  distinctly  heard  and 
felt.  Spell-bound  we  stood,  and  with  enraptured  awe  silently  awaited  the 
result  of  this  terrible  confusion.  Spasm  succeeded  spasm;  the  agitated  flood 
boiled  up  to  the  surface  of  the  crater,  and  with  a  deafening  report  the  immense 
body  of  water  was  hurled  into  the  air  over  a  hundred  feet.  Like  some  gigantic 
fountain  impelled  by  an  engine  power  that  could  have  revolved  a  world,  the  boil- 
ing jet  continued  to  play  for  several  minutes." 

The  Hot  Springs. — Wonderful  hot  springs  burst  out  at  many  different  points 
in  the  Park,  but  those  in  the  northern  portion  are  most  generally  admired.  The 
springs  in  active  operation  on  Gardiner's  River  cover  an  area  of  about  one  square 
mile,  and  three  or  four  square  miles  thereabouts  are  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
springs  which  have  ceased  to  flow.  Small  streams  flow  down  the  sides  of  the 
Snowy  Mountain  in  channels  lined  with  oxide  of  iron  of  the  most  delicate  tints 
of  red ;  others  show  exquisite  shades  of  yellow,  from  a  deep,  bright  sulphur  to 
a  dainty  cream  color;  still  others  are  stained  with  shades  of  green  —  all  these 
colors  as  "brilliant  as  the  brightest  aniline  dyes,"  declares  one  observer.  The 
water,  after  rising  from  the  spring  basin,  flows  down  the  sides  of  the  declivity, 
step  by  step,  from  one  reservoir  to  another,  at  each  one  of  them  losing  a  portion 
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of  its  heat,  until  it  becomes  as  cool  as  spring-  water.  The  natural  basins  into 
which  these  springs  flow  are  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to 
four  feet  in  depth.  The  principal  ones  are  located  upon  terraces  midway  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  "  The  largest  living  spring  is  near  the  outer  margin  of 
the  main  terrace.  Its  dimensions  are  20  feet  by  40,  and  its  water  so  perfectly 
transparent  that  one  can  look  down  into  the  beautiful  ultramarine  depth  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  basin.  Its  sides  are  ornamented  with  coral-like  forms  of 
a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  a  pure  white  to  a  bright  cream-yellow,  while  the 
blue  sky  reflected  in  the  transparent  water  gives  an  azure  tint  to  the  whole 
which  surpasses  all  art." 

YELLOWSTONE  LAKE  AND  FALLS. 

Yellowstone  Lake. — But  the  brightest  jewel  of  our  wonderful  park — Yel- 
lowstone Lake  —  must  no  longer  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  about  20  miles  long  and 
15  miles  broad,  with  a  rough  and  irregular,  but  almost  enchanting  shore  line. 
Its  superficial  area  is  about  300  square  miles,  its  greatest  depth  300  feet,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  sea  7,437  feet.  Lying  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  continent, 
Yellowstone  Lake  receives  no  tributaries  of  any  considerable  size,  its  clear,  cold 
water  coming  solely  from  the  snows  that  fall  on  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  that 
hem  it  in  on  every  side.  Of  this  the  enthusiastic  Langford  says:  "Secluded 
amid  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  possessing  strange  peculiarities 
of  form  and  beauty,  this  watery  solitude  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in 
the  world.  Its  southern  shore,  indented  with  long  narrow  inlets,  not  unlike  the 
frequent  fiords  of  Iceland,  bears  testimony  to  the  awful  upheaval  and  tremen- 
dous force  of  the  elements  which  resulted  in  its  erection.  The  long  pine-crowned 
promontories,  stretching  into  it  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  lend  new  and  charm- 
ing features  to  an  aquatic  scene  full  of  novelty  and  splendor.  Islands  of  emer- 
ald hue  dot  its  surface,  and  a  margin  of  sparkling  sand  forms  its  setting.  The 
winds,  compressed  in  their  passage  through  the  mountain  gorges,  lash  it  into  a 
sea  as  terrible  as  the  fretted  ocean,  covering  it  with  foam.  But  now  it  lay  be- 
fore us  calm  and  unruffled,  save  as  the  gentle  wavelets  broke  in  murmurs 
along  the  shore.  Water,  one  of  the  grandest  elements  of  scenery,  never  seemed 
so  beautiful  before." 

Besides  its  entrancing  shore  line  the  lake  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands, 
which  lend  rare  beauty  by  their  luxuriant  vegetation.  Fish  abound  in  the  lake, 
game  of  all  kinds  inhabit  the  surrounding  forests,  and  the  placid  surface  of  the 
water  and  grassy  margins  render  this  mountain-locked  sheet  the  earthly  para- 
dise for  myriads  of  water- fowl.  There  are  facilities  for  boating  here,  and  rather 
primitive  summer  accommodations  for  the  tourist. 

The  Grand  Canon  and  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. —  It  is  but  a  pleasant  two- 
hours'  ride  from  the  lake  to  the  falls.  The  head  of  Yellowstone  Canon  is  but  a 
short  distance  above  the  Upper  Falls,  and  just  before  reaching  them  narrows 
down  to  a  close  gorge,  compressing  the  water  into  so  small  a  passage-way  that 
they  drive  through  with  great  commotion.  The  first  fall  is  only  a  quarter  to  a 
half  mile  above  the  lower  one,  and  the  stream  dashes  over  a  perpendicular  cliif 
140  feet  high.  "The  river  is  now  dashed  into  a  turbulent,  foamy  cascade,  by 
its  ragged  bed  and  lightning  speed,  and  does  not  again  become  smooth  until 
just  the  instant  it  takes  its  dizzying  leap  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
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perpendicularly  to  its  narrow  bed  in  the  depths  of  the  great  canon.  On  either 
side  of  the  falls,  and  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  below,  there  rises  to  a  height 
of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  river,  a  grand,  vast  wall  of  infinite  masonry, 
so  gorgeously  colored  and  tinted,  so  bounteously  beautified  in  gilt,  purple  and 
carmine,  that  no  oil-painting,  however  fine,  will  ever  do  justice  to  the  natural 
picture!  There  is  no  painful  glare  of  one  color  prominent  over  another;  the 
great  Artist  has  used  each  brush  deftly,  and  with  his  divinely  exquisite  touches 
each  tint  and  'shade  is  so  perfectly  blended  that  the  mighty  walls  seem  as  if 
built  by  the  equal  commingling  of  all  the  precious  metals  of  the  world!" 

The  view  of  the  Grand  Caiion  from  the  heights  above,  is  pronounced  by  a 
widely  known  traveler  "the  finest  piece  of  scenery  in  the  known  world,"  and 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  combination  of  pictorial  splendors  which 
could  unite  so  potently  the  two  requisites  of  majesty  and  beauty.  Twenty 
miles  long  it  is  impassable,  and  inaccessible  at  the  water's  edge,  except  at  a  few 
points.  Its  rugged  edges  are  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  its  depth  is  so  profound  that  no  sound  ever  reaches  the  ear  from  the  bottom. 
"The  stillness  is  horrible.  Down,  down,  down,  we  see  the  river  attenuated  to  a 
thread,  tossing  its  miniature  waves,  and  dashing,  with  puny  strength,  against 
the  massive  walls  which  imprison  it.  All  access  to  its  margin  is  denied,  and 
the  dark,  gray  rocks  hold  it  in  dismal  shadow.  Even  the  voice  of  its  waters  in 
their  convulsive  agony  cannot  be  heard.  Uncheered  by  plant  or  shrub,  ob- 
structed with  massive  boulders,  and  by  jutting  points,  it  rushes  madly  on  its 
solitary  course.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  surpasses  description.  The 
sense  of  danger  with  which  it  impresses  you  is  harrowing  in  the  extreme." 

OTHER  ATTRACTIONS. 

Lest  readers  may  from  the  foregoing  brief  review  obtain  the  impression 
that  there  is  little  of  interest  in  this  region  except  the  phenomenal,  I  quote  the 
following  from  Mr.  William  I.  Marshall,  a  gentleman  who  has  repeatedly  visited 
it.  "Perhaps  I  was  not  careful  enough  to  guard  my  hearers  against  the 
impression  that  there  is  little  of  interest  in  that  extraordinary  portion  of  our 
country  except  the  phenomenal.  Few,  I  suppose,  would  care  to  live  long 
among  spouting  geysers  and  boiling  springs,  or  even  upon  the  banks  of  the 
brilliantly-colored  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  ;  but  these  cover  only  a 
small  part,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the 
Park,  which  embraces  3,578  square  miles,  or  2,298,920  acres,  an  area  almost 
one-half  as  large  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and,  of  course,  extensive  enough 
to  contain  an  immense  variety  of  scenery.  There  are  scores  of  miles  of  beautiful 
valleys  traversed  by  rivers  of  the  purest  water,  swarming  with  trout,  grayling 
and  whitefish,  and  furnishing  the  finest  hunting-grounds  for  ducks,  geese, 
swans,  and  other  water-fowl.  These  valleys  are  generally  covered  with  fine 
grass,  on  which  numerous  antelopes  pasture,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
mountains  which  bound  them  is  covered  with  the  forests  (interspersed  with 
those  great  grassy  slopes  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  timbered  areas 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains)  in  which  those  fond  of  rifle  shooting  can  find  elk  and 
black-tailed  deer  and  white-tailed  deer  and  mountain  sheep,  and  occasionally  a 
band  of  mountain  buffalo  and  other  large  game.  There  are  countless  quiet 
nooks  where  one  can  camp  under  the  fragrant  pines,  besides  green  meadows 
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gemmed  with  lovely  wild  flowers,  and  watered  by  bubbling  brooks  across  which 
the  beaver  still  builds  his  cunning  dam,  and  beneath  whose  banks  and  in  whose 
deep  pools  the  dainty  little  speckled  brook-trout  watches  for  his  prey.  Not  only 
are  there  scores  of  grand  mountains  lifting  their  craggy  sides  and  rugged  sum- 
mits (few  of  which  have  ever  felt  the  tread  of  civilized  man)  far  up  among  the 


GREAT  FALLS  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE. 

clouds,  but  innumerable  sunny  glades  and  shady  dells,  charming  bits  of  quiet, 
picturesque  scenery,  where  one  will  see  nothing  of  the  striking,  but  only  the 
gently  beautiful. 

"I  presume  the  headquarters  for  tourists,  when  the  park  shall  be  made  a 
little  more  accessible,  will  be  established  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Yellowstone 
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lake,  which  in  places  is  300  feet  deep,  and  rolls  its  waves,  of  as  deep  a  blue 
as  the  open  sea,  on  175  miles  of  shore  line,  now  of  loveliest  beauty,  and  now 
of  wildest  grandeur.  With  its  opportunities  for  rowing  and  sailing  and  fishing 
and  hunting,  with  the  grandest  of  mountains  bordering  it  and  the  purest  of  air 
ever  sweeping  over  it,  and  with  the  inducements  to  open-air  life  offered  by- 
its  surroundings,  it  is  surely  destined  to  become  a  most  delightful  summer  resort 
for  those  who  love  nature,  and  who,  when  they  wish  to  see  her  strangest  and 
most  wonderful  phases,  can  sail  or  ride  in  a  few  hours  to  the  spouting  geysers, 
the  boiling  springs,  the  stifling  solfataras,  the  roaring  mud  volcanoes,  the  lofty 
cataracts,  and  the  gorgeous  canon  of  the  Yellowstone;  and  when  they  would 
enjoy  her  quieter  and  more  subdued  aspects  can  find  them  on  every  hand  in 
endless  profusion." 

After  what  has  been  presented. on  routes  and  fares  into  Montana  on  preced- 
ing pages,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  Bozeman  and  Virginia  City  are 
the  nearest  towns  to  the  Park,  and  consequently  are  the  outfitting  points  for 
travel  thither.  Virginia  City  is  the  natural  approach  for  travel  from  the  south, 
and  affords  a  splendid  wagon-road  to  the  geysers;  distance  100  miles.  There 
is  also  a  good  wagon-road  from  Bozeman,  which  is  used  by  tourists  entering 
from  the  north  or  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  River  routes;  distance  from  Boze- 
man to  the  lower  geyser  basin,  about  140  miles.  Ponies,  wagons,  guides,  and 
all  like  paraphernalia  necessary,  can  be  procured  at  either  point  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  Utah  &  Northern  Railroad  will  probably  be  completed  to  within 
85  miles  of  the  Park  during  1879,  when  a  connecting  stage  line  will  land  tourists 
in  sight  of  "  Old  Faithful  "  or  the  "  Grotto  "  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

For  a  Full  and  Reliable  Description  of  the  Great  Northwest,  see 

"WY0M1N&,  BLACK  HILLS  M  M  HORN  RE&IOES." 

BY  ROBERT  E.  STRAHORN. 

As  Special  Correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  author  participated  in 
the  different  campaigns  of  General  Crook  during  the  Sioux  war,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  gather  full  and  reliable  data  concerning  the  Big  Horn, 
Yelloivstone,  Powder  River  and  Black  Hills  regions,  and  furnishes  nearly  300  large 
octavo  pages,  devoted  to  the  Mountains,  Rivers,  Forests,  Plains,  Mines.  Farm 
Lands  and  Hunting  Grounds.  The  riches  of  the  new  mining  regions,  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  unsettled  valleys  and  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  are  all  faithfully  depicted.     Numerous  fine  illustrations. 

WHAT  THE  PAPERS   SAY. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  history,  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  embracing  statistical  in- 
formation regarding  the  surface,  features,  climatology,  mineral  deposits,  vegetable  productions, 
population  and  industries  of  a  singularly  beautiful  and  wealthy  region.—  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Strahorn  submits  the  result  of  years  of  careful  observation,  large  ex- 
periences, and  furnishes  much  instructive  and  interesting  information  on  the  regions  treated 
of. —  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean. . 

The  statistical  data  given  in  this  book  are  of  great  value.  The  information  touching  the 
resources  of  the  Territory  is  not  exaggerated,  like  that  which  western  correspondents  usually 
delight  to  contribute  to  their  journals,  but  seems  to  have  been  most  conscientiously  compiled 
and  sifted  from  the  author's  notes  of  his  own  observations,  during  a  thorough  experience  of 
several  years  on  the  frontier.  The  remarks  on  the  mines  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn 
are  thoroughly  truthful. — New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Strahorn  has  seen  as  much  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes  as  any  other  man,  and 
knows  as  well  how  to  make  use  of  his  facts.  To  people  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
Wyoming,  the  book  is  almost  invaluable. — Denver  Tribune. 

"  Wyoming,  Black  Hills  and  Big  Horn  Regions,"  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  $1.25;  bound  in  heavy  paper  cover,  75  cents.    Address, 

GEO.  L.  HOLT,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

^'^TsT'ESa?    .^i^l^JD    THE    E-A.ST. 

The  Chicago  &   North- Western   R'y 

Embraces  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  Lines  of  the  West  and  Northwestr 
and,  with  its  numerous  Branches  and  connections,  forms  the  shortest  and  quickest  route  be- 
tween CHICAGO  and  all  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  California,  and  the  Western  Territories.    Its 

COUNCIIi  BLUFFS,  DENVER  AND   CALIFORNIA  LINE 

is  the  shortest  and  best  route  between  Chicago  and  all  points  in  Northern  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  China,  Japan  and 

CHICAGO,   ST.  PAUL  AND   MINNEAPOLIS  LINE 

is  the  short  line  between  Chicago  and  all  points  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and 
for  Madison,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  all  points  in  the  Great  Northwest.    Its 

LA  CROSSE,  TVINONA  AND  MINNESOTA  LINE 

is  the  best  route  between  Chicago  and  La  Crosse,  Winona.  Rochester,  Owatonna,  Mankato, 
St.  Peter,  New  Ulm,  and  all  points  in  Southern  and  Central  Minnesota.    Its 

GREEN  BAY  AND  LAKE  SUPERIOR  LINE 

is  the  only  line  between  Chicago  and  Janesville,  Watertown.  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Appleton, 
Green  Bay,  Escanaba,  Negaunee,  Marquette,  Houghton,  Hancock,  and  the  Lake  Superior 
country.    Its 

FREEPORT  AND  DUBUQUE  LINE 
is  the  only  route  between  Chicago  and  Elgin,  Rockford,  Freeport,  and  all  points  via  Free- 
port.     Its 

CHIC  AH  O  AND   MIL^VAUKEE  LINE 
is  the  old  Lake  Shore  Route,  and  is  the  only  one  passing  between  Chicago  and  Evanston, 
Lake  Forest,  Highland  Park,  Waukegan,  Racine,  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee. 
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MAP  OF  THE  CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Close  connections  are  made  at  Chicago  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  Michi- 
gan Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago.  Kankakee  Line  and  Pan 
Handle  Routes,  for  all  points  EAST,  and  with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  for  all 
points  SOUTH  and  SOUTHEAST,  and  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Illinois  Central  for  all 
points  SOUTH.  Close  connection  made  at  junction  points  with  trains  of  all  ci'oss  roads. 
Tickets  over  this  route  are  sold  by  all  Coupon  Ticket  Agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 
Remember,  you  ask  for  your  tickets  via  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway,  and  take 
none  other. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway.  Boston  Office,  No.  5  State  St.  Council  Bluffs  Ticket 
Offices  at  Chicago  &  North-Western  and  at  Union  Pacific  Depots.  Omaha  Offices,  513  Four- 
teenth St.  and  Union  Pacific  Depot.  San  Francisco  Office,  2  New  Montgomery  St.  Chicago 
Ticket  Offices:  62  Clark  St.,  under  Sherman  House;  75  Canal,  corner  Madison  St.;  Kinzie  St. 
Depot,  corner  West  Kinzie  and  Canal  Sts.;  Wells  St.  Depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Sts.  For 
rates  or  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

W.  H.  STENNETT,  Qen'l  Pass  Agent,  Chicago.  MARVIN  HUQHITT,  Gen'l  Manager,  CHiicago. 


THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

The  Shortest  and  Most  Popular  Route 

TO  THE  COLORADO  CITIES  &  RESORTS 


Leadville, 
Fort  Collins, 
Estes  Park. 


Boulder, 
Silver  Cliff, 
Longmont, 


Caribou, 
Idaho  Springs, 
Sunshine, 


Denver, 
Golden, 
Central, 


Black  Hawk, 
Georgetown, 
Manitou. 


TO  THE  BLACK   HILLS  AND  BIG  HORN. 


Fort  Laramie, 
Custer  City, 


Rapid  City, 
Deadwood, 


Lead  City, 
Rockford, 


Gayville, 
Central  City, 


Crook  City, 
Bear  Buttes. 


TO    UTAH,    NEVADA   AND    ARIZONA. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Hot  Springs,  Utah  Lake, 

Sandy,  Bingham,  Frisco  Mines, 

Ogden,  The  Tintic  Mines,  Beaver, 

Alta,  American  Fork  Canon,  St.  George, 


Echo  and  Weber  Canons, 
Leeds  Silver  Mines, 
Pioche, 
Stockton. 


TO    MONTANA    AND    IDAHO. 

Snake  River  Mines,  Salmon  River  Mines,  Helena,  Missoula, 

Logan,  Fork  Hall,  Gleadale,  Bozeman, 

Franklin,  Eagle  Rock,  Deer  Lodge,  Jefferson, 

Soda  Springs,  Virginia  City,  Bannack,  Yellowstone  Park, 

And  all  other  Cities,  Wining  Camps  and  Pleasure  Resorts  in 

NEBRASKA,  WYOMING,   COLORADO,   UTAH,   IDAHO,  MONTANA, 

J^TSTTD    03Sr    THE     ZP^A^OIFIO     CO^ft^ST. 

For  full  and  reliable  information  concerning  the  resources  and  attractions  of  any  portion 
of  the  great  West,  address 

THOS.    L.    KIMBALLy  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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RED  CLOUD  I  COL.  MACLEOD. 

These  Elegant  and  Commodious  Missouri  River  Steamers  ply  regularly 

BENTON  AND  BISMARCK, 

Offering  to  Passengers  and  Shippers  unprecedented  facilities  for  comfort  and  dispatch 
traveling  and  transportation 


G.  BAKER  &  CO., 

Fort  Benton,  M.  T. 

C.  ASHBY, 

Helena,  Montana  Ter. 


For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to 

1.  G.  BAKER  &  CO., 

219  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis. 

J.  H.  CONRAD, 

Bismarck,  Dakota  Ter. 


Through  Fills  of  Lading  from  the  principal  Cities  of  the  East  and  Canada. 
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UP  THE  YEIiLCWSLONE 

AND   AMONG   THE 

Geysers,  Canons,  Cataracts,  Mnd  Vol- 
canoes and  Boiling  Caldrons 

OF  THE 

isr.A.Ti03sr.A.i-.  i=.A.Piis:. 

;By  Rev.  E.  J.  STANLEY. 

This  book  contains  a  correct  and  graphic 
description  of  this  wonderful  region,  with  a 
Map  and  twelve  fine  full-page  Illustrations. 
It  abounds  with  historical  items,  incidents 
and  anecdotes  of  camp  life,  accounts  of  In- 
dian customs  and  traditions,  and  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  adventures  of  western  life  ever 
related.  It  is  pronounced  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  yet  published.  Everybody  should  have 
it.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  Address  the 
author,  WHITEHALL,  MONTANA. 
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Chas.  Klaue. 


ROSENCRANS&KLAUE, 


HELENA,  MONTANA. 

designated 

DEPOSITOBY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Paid  up  Capital,      -      -      -     $I00,0U0 
Surplus  and  Profits,     -      -     $100,000 


President. 

E.  W.  KNIGHT,      T.  H.  KLEINSCHMIDT, 

Cashier.  Assistant  Cashier. 
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dealers  in 


BLANK  BOOKS,  CONFECTIONERY, 

Oigra<rs  a,rLd.  ToToa-ccos, 
Ohromos,  Mouldings,  Picture  Frames,  Brackets, 

Flower  Pots,  Albums,  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Etc. 

Two  doors  below  Post  Office,  Main  St. 

HELENA,  MONTANA. 

A  NEWS  DEPOT 

Is  connected  with  the  Establishment.  Sub- 
scriptions received  for  the  leading  Periodicals, 
Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.,  and  mailed 
regularly  to  Subscribers. 


(ESTABLISHED  1868) 

HELENA,  MONTANA. 

This  House  is  centrally  located,  and  the  only 

BRICK  AND  STONE  HOTEL 

IN   THE   CITY. 

Oha/i'ges    R,easorLal>le. 

SAMUEL  SCHWAB, 
EDWARD  I.  ZIMMERMAN. 


"THE  NEW  WEST  ILLUSTRATED," 

A  mammoth  48  column  Illustrated  Quarterly,  published  at  Omaha,  the  gateway 
of  the  Great  West,  by  Robt.  E.  Strahorn,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  home- 
seeker,  tourist,  or  capitalist  interested  in  the  resources  or  pleasure  resorts  of  the 
Trans-Missouri  Region.  Beautiful  illustrations  of  Far  West  Scenery  and  pleasing 
and  instructive  descriptive  articles  "  written  on  the  spot"  fill  every  number.  Send 
ten  cents  for  sample  copies,  and  learn  all  about  the  best  farming  lands,  stock 
ranges,  mining  regions,  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  hunting  grounds  and  trout 
streams,  the  shortest,  cheapest  and  best  way  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost  of 
getting  homes,  or  of  living  when  you  get  them. 

ROBT.   E.    STRAHORN,   Editor  and  Proprietor, 

OMAHA,   NEBRASKA. 
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